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HEBREW HIGH PLACES AND 
CULT REMAINS 


C. C. McCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


MID all of the remarkable achievements of Palestinian 
excavation in recent years, very little has been found to 
throw light upon the character of the “high places’ (baméth) 
and local sanctuaries to which the Hebrew prophets so strenu- 
ously objected. If shrines were built on every hill, under every 
green tree, and in every city,’ it is strange that none has been 
found. When Tell en-Nasbeh had been excavated and all of 
the materials collected, it came as something of a shock to dis- 
cover eventually that no public temple or shrine whatever 
emerged from the ruins. Now that the Israelite strata of Me- 
giddo have been entirely uncovered and the results published, 
the same conclusion seems to be demanded at that site.2 The 
two most completely excavated Palestinian sites, one large, 
one small, have revealed no public sanctuaries. What is the 
evidence and how is the fact to be explained? 

In the early seasons of excavation at Tell en-Nasbeh, various 
experts identified two buildings, judged from the nature of their 
plans, as temples. However, in 1932, that plan, the “ancient 
Mediterranean temple type’”’ of Hermann Thiersch, was shown 
by Kurt Galling and Valentin Miiller not necessarily to imply a 


* So 1 Kg 14 23; 2 Kg 17 9. 

2 See Gordon Loud, Megiddo II, Seasons of 1935-39 (OIP, LXII, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1948); referred to as M II; Robert S. Lamon 
and Geoffrey M. Shipton, Megiddo I, Seasons of 1925-34, Strata I-V (OIP, 
XLII, Chicago, 1939); referred to as M I; Herbert Gordon May, Material 
Remains of the Megiddo Cult (OIP, XXVI, Chicago, 1935); referred to as 
MRMC. 
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temple. In the same year Dr. Badé discovered a third, much- 
better-preserved building of the same kind which had been a 
store house, or dwelling, or both, perhaps of some official char- 
acter.3 One fact, the absence or scarcity of associated cult ob- 
jects, had from the beginning raised doubts regarding the sacred 
character of these structures. In fact, objects supposedly asso- 
ciated with cult rites, such as ‘‘Astarte figurines,’’ offering stands, 
and chalices, were scattered over practically the whole of the 
mound where any occupation was discovered.‘ On the other 
hand, areas AL-AM 20-21 and AB-AC 25-26, where the two 
“temples” were found, were noticeably lacking in articles with 
supposed cult connections. Where ‘‘Astarte figurines’’ and other 
objects of cult abounded, there were no buildings that were 
marked by their architectural features as temples. 

The absence of a high place at Tell en-Nasbeh can be explained 
by the unfortunate fact that forty per cent of its area, including 
the summit of the mound, had long been practically denuded 
of buildings. Mounds of other Hebrew cities, such as Bethel, 
Tell Beit Mirsim, Lachish, Samaria, Marisa, Taanach, Beth- 
shemesh, and Beth-zur, have not been completely excavated, 
or, for other reasons, cannot be questioned for evidence on this 
point. Gezer, for example, was not occupied from the tenth to 
the fifth century. Yet, when all possible excuses are offered, 
it still requires explanation why no Hebrew high place or other 
shrine for worship, whether of Yahweh or of some “strange 
god,”’ is known from the period of Hebrew domination and the 
area of Hebrew occupation in Palestine.‘ Dr. Albright has re- 
marked that every Israelite town probably had at least one 
place where offerings might be made and sacrificial meals held.® 


3 See article, McCown, ‘‘The Long-room House at Tell en-Nasbeh,” BA SOR, 
98 (1945), pp. 2-15; Tell en-Nasbeh, 1, (1947), pp. 206-212; referred to as TN. 

4 TN, I, p. 204, fig. 50 c; where the find spots are indicated. 

SIt is significant that the treatments of Hebrew religious antiquities in 
the works of Burrows, Watzinger, Graham and May, and Albright find their 
archaeological documentation, aside from figurines, chiefly in pre-Israelite 
times and non-Palestinian areas. 

6 Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (Baltimore, 1942), p. 105; cf. pp. 
95-175; referred to as ARI. 
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Their complete disappearance is all the more remarkable in 
view of the wealth of pre-Israelite temples at Beth-shan, Lachish, 
Shechem (Balatah), and especially Megiddo. 


Pre-I. sraelite Strata and Shrines 


In pre-Israelite levels Megiddo was blessed with structures 
and areas which were easily recognized as sacred. In stratum 
XIX, next to the lowest that showed any building, two con- 
nected rooms (4047 and 4050), which were reasonably interpreted 
as shrines, appeared in squares N-O 14. At the highest point in 
stratum XVII a large round structure of unhewn stones (4017), 
which the excavators “unhesitatingly term an altar,” lies in 
N 13. It persists, repeatedly rebuilt, through stratum XIV, 
that is, from 2500-1800. In stratum XV three well-constructed, 
megaron-type buildings with heavy walls were erected north 
and west of it in M-N 12-13. The one nearest to the altar was 
rebuilt in stratum XIV. Square N 13 was practically unoccupied 
as if tabu throughout the Hyksos period. But, with the return 
of Egyptian rule, in strata VIII and VII (1469-1150) a massive 
long-house building (2048) with great flanking towers at the 
entrance appears in N 13-14 almost exactly over the site of 
the ancient altar. It is of a now-familiar Late Bronze Age type 
which has been found at Ugarit and Balatah. With the end of 
Egyptian rule, the area apparently lay vacant again until, in 
stratum IV, a Solomonic stable and veterinary headquarters 
were built over the spot which had been “holy’”’ for over two 
thousand years.? At Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) and Beth-shan, 
Late Bronze Age temples of somewhat different plan and con- 
struction have been identified by accompanying inscriptions, 
cult remains, and furnishings.*® 


7M II, pp. 61, 73, 76, 78, 84, 102-5; figs. 135-43, 164 f., 176, 179-90, 392- 
95, 402 ff.; M J, p. 47, fig. 49. In general I have used Albright’s dates, since 
they are co-ordinated with known history. See below, notes 12, 13. All dates 
are approximate. 

8 See G. E. Wright, ‘“‘The Temple in Palestine-Syria,”’ Biblical Archaeologist 
VII (1944), 65-70; Carl Watzinger, Denkmdler Paléstinas, 1 (Leipzig, 1933), 
pp. 64-71; Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? (New Haven, 1941), 
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The identification of the Megiddo altar and temples derives 
in part from their plan and heavy, careful construction. There 
was usually something which could be regarded as an altar or 
a niche for a cult statue opposite the entrance. In addition a 
few objects, such as potsherds and animal bones, human and 
animal figurines, and possible cult paraphernalia marked their 
character. A most significant additional factor is the long tra- 
dition of occupation of the area by these unique buildings. The 
combination of suitable structures with cult remains renders 
the identification of the buildings as temples, not merely plaus- 
ible, but reasonably certain. 


Israelite Strata at Megiddo 


Tell en-Nasbeh has an excellent alibi for its want of Israelite 
baméth. I can think of none for Megiddo. Because of the com- 
plete excavation and the relatively excellent preservation of the 
upper levels, whatever was to be found should have been dis- 
covered. Strata V-I (975-450) have been almost completely 
laid bare, and the greater part of stratum VI; but only parts 


of the underlying pre-Israelite strata were uncovered. The last 
Egyptian ruler, as is shown by his statue base discovered in 
stratum VII, was Ramses VI, whose reign ended after 1150 B.C. 
Strata VIII and VII, then, with their temples, were not Israelite. 
A fragment of a stela of Shishak shows that Megiddo was cap- 
tured and held, no doubt briefly, by that monarch about 918 
B. C.9 The place was probably captured by Tiglath-pileser in 
733, for the names of Assyrian governors are recorded in the 
following period, stratum II (733-609). Strata II and I (609- 
450) are thus eliminated. The evidence is clear that strata IV 
and III were Israelite. As to stratum VI, the period of the later 
“‘Judges’’ (1100-1050), and stratum V, the time of Samuel, Saul, 


pp. 198-206; Albright, ARI, p. 42; The Archaeology of Palestine (Penguin 
Books, 1949), pp. 103 f.; referred to as AP; Alan Rowe, The Topography and 
History of Beth-shan (Philadelphia, 1930), pp. 10-38; The Four Canaanite 
Temples of Beth-shan (Philadelphia, 1940). 

9C. S. Fisher, The Excavation of Armageddon (OIC, 4, Chicago, 1929), pp. 
12-16; M I, pp. 60f. 
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and David (1050-975), opinions differ, and the issue is too com- 
plicated for consideration here.*° It is important because the 
most significant cult remains of the Early Iron Age (Iron I) 
have been ascribed to stratum V by the excavators, but, in 
part at least, by Albright, May, and Wright to stratum IV B, 
the Solomonic period.** The disagreement, however, does not 
greatly affect such conclusions as can be reached in the present 
limited discussion. 


Cult Remains as Evidence 


Excavators in Palestine have been led into temptation by 
various presuppositions. The initial difficulty was a subconscious 
feeling that the Holy Land must be covered with holy places. 
It was long supposed that holy rocks and holy sites were neatly 
labeled by ‘‘cup marks,”’ into which, to judge from their number, 
the Hebrews must have spent all of their time pouring libations. 
Another temptation to which the Old Testament scholar was 
especially liable was the assumption that all standing stones 
were masseboth. Since standing stones were numerous at nearly 
every excavated site in strata of the Iron Age and cup marks 
appeared wherever the underlying limestone rock was uncovered, 
sanctuaries blossomed luxuriantly under the pick and mattock. 
A third misconception, naturally consequent upon the first, was 
the idea that all unusual, specially decorated, or unexplained 
articles must have served the purposes of cult. 

The initial assumption is true regarding ancient Palestine in 
the same measure as of other Near Eastern lands. Much more 
attention was given to magico-religious rites than in the modern 
world. However, cup marks in limestone are caused by natural 
processes. Stone pillars are a common structural element in 
certain periods. Many peculiar forms and ornaments of pottery 


10 R. M. Engberg, BASOR, 78 (1940), 4-7; Albright, ibid., 8 f.; AJA, XLIV 
(1940), 548 ff., TBM, III (1943), pp. 2f., 18, 29, notes 1, 6, 10; AP (1949), 
pp. 117 f., 123-27. Albright now regards both VI and V as non-Israelite, 
AP, p. 120. 

" M I, pp. 4-7, figs. 6, 8-11; TBM, III, p. 29, note 10; AP, pp. 125 ff., 
May, JBL, LXIII (1944), 191 f. 
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seem to have been experiments which were fashionable for a 
time in wealthy circles and had uses which we cannot divine. 
The subject must be studied with due criticism of unfounded 
assumptions, and conclusions must be based upon what is actu- 
ally uncovered. Archaeology and history must be empirical if 
they are to be in any sense scientific. 

From a strictly empirical and critical point of view, the only 
cult object which no one, I think, can question is the square, 
horned incense altar, which is usually carefully carved out of 
limestone. Megiddo is unique in the number which have been 
found. They can hardly be anything but cult furniture and 
altars, although evidence of fire in the bowls is not always ap- 
parent. Pottery bowls may usually have been set upon the 
horns. The disintegrating effect of fire on limestone was al- 
ready known. Six were reported by May and two more were 
subsequently found. With the latter were also two round stands 
cut out of limestone, one of them with an added top consisting 
of the rim and upper part of a pottery bowl. Schumacher found 
two round painted stands of limestone decorated with circles 
of pendant leaves below the bowl. All of these, as well as the 
tubular pottery stands, crowned with a bowl, or with a ‘‘chalice,” 
as in one Megiddo example,“ may have served as incense altars 
(hammanim), but, with the exception of the horned altars, for 
other purposes also, sacred or secular. Tell en-Nasbeh had pre- 
served pottery fragments which must have have come from a 
variety of similar objects, including a pottery horn like those 
of the limestone altars at Megiddo.*s 

In addition to half a dozen altars, Professor May brought 
together a large selection of possible cult objects in his discussion 
of religious rites at Megiddo: viz., what have been called model 


% On this class of objects see especially Albright, ARJ, pp. 42 ff., 64-67, 
144 ff., 215 f., and footnotes 53-58; W. C. Graham and H. G. May, Culture 
and Conscience (Chicago, 1936), pp. 268-73. 

3 MRMC, pp. 12f., pl. XII; M IJ, pp. 44f., figs. 101 f., pl. 254: 1, 2, 3; 
G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, I (Leipzig, 1908), pp. 126 f., frontispiece 
fig. 190; referred to as TM. 

™ M II, p. 44, fig. 101; pls. 90:9; 148: 2, 3. 

ts TN, I, pp. 238-42; pl. 84: 15-20. 
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shrines, kernos rings, censers, stands, chalices, the cup-and- 
saucer combination, small models of what might be votive 
offerings, such as chariots, animal figurines, zoomorphic vessels, 
rattles, clay disks, and, of course, human figurines. Possible 
phalli and massebéth are also to be considered. Similar objects 
were found, usually in fragmentary condition, at Tell en-Nas- 
beh, and at every other Palestinian site."* How strong is such 
evidence? 

The ‘‘kaf censer,”’ carved out of steatite in the shape of a 
cupped hand (kaf) with a hollow “‘wrist,”” may be a utensil for 
carrying incense-laden coals which are kept warm by blowing 
through the tube, or a pipe for inhaling incense for magical 
purposes. Possibly they were used for some (magic?) drink, 
or various other purposes. None of the four at Megiddo showed 
discoloration by fire. One was of ivory and not suitable for any 
use with fire. None was found in an area otherwise indicated 
as sacred.'?7 Their sacral use is, therefore, extremely doubtful. 

The pottery models of “shrines” found at Megiddo, unlike 
those of Beth-shan, had nothing to mark them as connected 
with religion. That may be said even of the one in which the 
corners consisted of the heads and fore parts of sphinxes, for 
the sphinx is a common Egyptian artistic motif. None repre- 
sented a tower or a two-storied building like the Beth-shan ex- 
amples.'® Schumacher, followed by Watzinger, called the three 
of which he found fragments merely clay chests (Tonkasten).'® 
The apertures on the sides indicate that they were not boxes 
for storage. Apparently they were stands for supporting some- 
thing. They could serve as tables or braziers, as offering stands 
or incense altars.?? The Megiddo examples seem to have been 


% MRMC, pls. XIII-X XXVIII; TN, I, pp. 233-48; pls. 84-90. 

17 MRMC, pp. 18 f., pl. XVII. See TBM, III, § 42, for a beautifully carved 
ladle in the form of a lion’s head with protruding lower jaw. There can hardly 
be any connection between these objects and the “golden kaf (‘‘spoon,”’ or 
“cup”) full of incense” in Num 7 50. Cf. Graham and May, Culture and Con- 
Science, pp. 273 f. 

18 MRMC, pp. 13-17; pls. XIII ff.; M II, pls. 251 ff. 

19 TM, I, pp. 122 f.; II (1929), pp. 76 f. 

20 A possible example from Tell en-Nasbeh (TN, I, p. 251; pl. 92: 2) seemed 
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found in strata VII-V (or IV B). Nearly all had some decoration 
in color, one, from stratum VII, a quite ambitious scene, pos- 
sibly mythological. None was found in a locus otherwise indi- 
cated as a sanctuary, except the fragmentary specimens dis- 
covered by Schumacher in his “temple” and its fore court.” 
They are not in themselves evidence for cult or for a sacred 
area. However, such unusual artifacts must have belonged to 
the richer group in the population. 

The same judgment must be passed upon the bronze tripod 
and square open-work stand, the tubular pottery stand with 
cut-out triangles, squares, and ovals, the cup-and-saucer com- 
bination, the so-called chalice, and “‘kernos ring.’’ Megiddo has 
preserved six small bronze tables, each with a round top resting 
on a slender shaft which runs down to a tripod in five instances, 
to four legs in the other, the legs finally resting on a bronze ring. 
One was found in a supposedly Late Bronze Age context in a 
tomb, the others in Schumacher’s ‘“‘burned stratum,’’ near one 
of his masseboth rooms, which must lie about the middle of the 
line dividing R 10-11. The argument that, because a tripod 
stand appears in a tomb supporting a bowl, such objects must 
have a cult significance is hardly persuasive. It implies rather 
the contrary. The dead were treated like the living. The stand 
and bowl may have held food for the living owner before they 
served him in death.” 

Four crude tubular pottery stands appear in or near temples 
4050 and 4047 in stratum XIX, one with ‘‘windows.”’ At the 
beginning of the Hyksos period and again at the end, a few 
specimens appear. During the Egyptian period (strata VIII- 
VII) four were found, only one approaching the tubular dec- 
orated type. The latter becomes popular in stratum VI and 
continues into IV, but is comparatively rare; there are 7 ex- 


to have no ‘‘windows” and, therefore, was regarded, perhaps mistakenly, 
as a box for storage. 

* TM, I, pp. 122 f., figs. 185 f. Two came from Q 13, one from N 13, and 
two from K 8. 

22 See MRMC, pp. 19f.; pls. XVII f.; TM, I, pp. 84-87; pl. L; II, pp. 26- 
31; P. L. O. Guy and R. M. Engberg, Megiddo Tombs (OIP, XXXIII, Chi- 
cago, 1938), pp. 65, 188 f., pls. 30:1; 117: 10; 119:1. 
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amples from stratum VI, 8 from V, and 4 from V or IV. They 
are not, therefore, objects of general use, but they are more 
widely distributed than the bronze stands, which they seem to 
replace. Two plain hand-made specimens, one presumably from 
tomb 2099, the other from tomb 912 D, reinforce what was said 
above regarding the cult use of the bronze tripod stand. 

What has been said regarding the bronze and pottery stands 
applies also to the ‘‘chalice.”” It is really a bowl with a foot, 
or a stand with an attached bowl. Its use is suggested by the 
Megiddo example where one with a broken foot is placed upon 
a pottery stand. The conventional name had led to what are 
truly cups being placed in the same class. At Tell en-Nasbeh 
16 out of 53 discovered specimens came from tombs. There 
they must have held offerings for the dead (and not drink offer- 
ings) as they had formerly for the living. Schumacher was more 
realistic when he called them ‘fruit bowls.’’4 

The cup-and-saucer, which flourished especially in strata VII 
and V, may have had a cult use; it may have served a purpose 
that was eminently practical, though to us unknown. The 
“kernos ring” differs from the Greek kernos in that it is merely 
a hollow ring with a variety of small, oddly shaped vessels so 
attached that all communicate one with another. It could be 
for libations, for ritual drinking, or for a sort of Adonis garden. 
Unfortunately only one at Megiddo was found in an area where 
a temple has been suspected (Q 10). The other three were in 
widely separated areas. They are, therefore, of uncertain value. 

The assumption that these articles were used for religious 
rites is due in part to their unusual character, their decoration, 
either plastic or painted, and in part to the difficulty of imagin- 
ing an ordinary household purpose which they might serve, 
but chiefly to the fact that they were found in the Holy Land. 
The fact that any of them may occasionally have been used in 


23 M IT, p. 163; pls. 62: 11; 137: 1; MRMC, p. 22, fig. 8. 

2% M IT, pp. 45 f., pls. 90:9; 148: 2, 3; TN, II, p. 178; pl. 69; I, pp. 95, 237 f.; 
TM, I, p. 101, fig. 154. 

2s MRMC, pp. 17f., pl. XVI; TM, I, pp. 136f., fig. 204 a. For another 
type see Grant and Wright, Ain Shems Excavations, V (Haverford, 1939), 
pp. 156 f., with references. 
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Palestine or elsewhere in temples does not prove that always 
and everywhere they were reserved for cult purposes. The scep- 
ticism of Watzinger and Schumacher, who refer to ‘‘clay chests,” 
“candelabra,” ‘‘stands,”’ ‘‘lamps,” “‘braziers,”’ ‘‘dishes,” “footed 
bowls,”’ instead of incense altars, shrines, and offering stands 
is worthy of imitation.” 

On the other hand, nearly all of the bronze and pottery fig- 
urines may reasonably be interpreted as having religio-magical 
significance. The mother goddess in both bronze and clay surely 
played some part in the fertility cult, as an amulet, if nothing 
more. Miniature models of chariots and couches, zoomorphic 
vessels, and animals figurines may have a similar significance; 
they may be ex votos. Again, they may be toys or bric-a-brac. 
Images of deities can hardly have been ornaments or play things. 
However, none of those found would seem to have been large 
enough to serve in a temple as a central object of worship; they 
were probably votive offerings, or possibly household gods.?7 
All of the clay figurines.are also small. 

The distribution of the figurines over the mound is signifi- 
cant. Of those in bronze, 25 out of a total of 31 came from the 
“sacred area,” M-O 12-15, in the center of which the temples 
were built. But 18 out of the 25 belong to the Hyksos period 
when no temple was in existence. Of the six which belong to 
the Egyptian period four, three fragmentary and one whole 
specimen, were in or near temple 2048. One came from S 10 
on the south edge of the mound, one (represented by the large 
hand) from K 7 in the gate area. 

Because they are cheap, clay figurines are numerous and 
widely scattered. They appear first in stratum XII, are fairly 
well represented in strata VIII to VI, when bronze figurines 
begin to decline, and take their place in the following periods, 
reaching their high point in stratum III. They are found all 


% TM, I, pp. 84 f., 101, 123; II, pp. 26 ff., 37-40, 48, 79 f., 83. See also Carl 
Watzinger, Denkmdler Paléstinas, 1 (Leipzig, 1933), pp. 106-9. 

21 M II, pls. 233-39; MRMC, pl. XXXIV: 357 (from a tomb). As to size 
there is one exception, a hand (M II, pl. 236:26), which, if the reproductions 
are at 1:2, must have belonged to a very good-sized figure. But it came from 
the gate area, not from the neighborhood of temple 2048. 
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over the mound, but are by far most numerous in the high area 
on its southern edge, in squares Q-R 7-11 and S 9-10. As at 
Tell en-Nasbeh, they were so widely scattered as to preclude 
the possibility of their use only in a temple or, indeed, a series 
of temples. They evidently belonged to domestic rites. 


Possible Israelite Shrines at Megiddo 


For sweet clarity’s sake, the conclusion had best be stated 
at the beginning. If there was one post-Egyptian shrine at 
Megiddo, there were at least two of special importance and, in 
a practical sense, there were scores. The excavators were so 
impressed with the number of supposed cult objects found in 
stratum V that they were tempted to suppose the entire city 
to have been a “‘sacred area.’’?* The above analysis of the evi- 
dence discounts that form of statement, but suggests that there 
was no one place for official or public religious rites, and many 
for private ceremonies. 

Schumacher’s assumption that room 340 in building 338 (P 14) 
was a Massebenraum in a Tempelburg and Fisher’s addition, that 
it was an Astarte temple, resulted in everything unusual in the 
neighborhood being attached to it as evidence of its sacral char- 
acter. Actually no collection of cult objects that can be called 
unusual in either form or number was found in or near locus 
338 in strata V and IV. Its excellent masonry and its approxi- 
mation to the “ancient Mediterranean temple type” were no 
doubt influential in Fisher’s thinking.?® Proto-Ionic capitals 
found in the vicinity were also adduced as evidence of the special, 
sacred character of the building — until two were found by the 
imposing gateway of compound 1723 (IV B) and thus proved 
to be suitable for a secular structure. But for Schumacher’s ini- 
tial error and Fisher’s adoption of it, it is very doubtful whether 
it would have occurred to anyone that the building contained 


38 M I, pp. 4f. 

29 Fisher was responsible for the identification of the two long-room houses 
at Tell en-Nasbeh as temples; W. F. Badé, Excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, 1926 
and 1927 (Berkeley, 1928), pp. 30 f. 
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a temple. The results of further excavation and study of the 
area led by Guy, Lamon, and Shipton to the now-accepted con- 
clusion that building 338 had been an official structure of some 
kind but not in any sense sacred.3° 

For the purposes of the present study, the most important 
discoveries have been six limestone altars. Fisher reported the 
finding of three ‘‘just south of the long storeroom . . . and appar- 
ently outside the boundary of the complex.” He adds, ‘‘Nearby 
were fragments of two terra-cotta incense altars, representing 
shrines with windows.’’3* What ‘“‘just south” and ‘‘near by” 
mean in this context is now a question since the later excavators 
say that “his registration of the ‘terra cotta’ altars’ reduces to 
“room 6 in building 10 or just south of it.’’3? The three lime- 
stone altars were actually registered as from R 12. The actual 
registration, I take it, and not the general description in a semi- 
popular, preliminary report, is to be taken as definitive. The 
shrines, then, were found a good 25 m. away from room 340, 
the limestone altars from 25 to 50 m. farther away, to the south- 
west.%s 

This record not only calls attention to the weakness of the 
argument for the sacred character of room 340 but points to- 
ward another area which seems not to have been sufficiently 
considered. Two areas on the mound compete with one another 
in height above sea level, N-O 13-14 and Q-S 10. In the post- 
Egyptian period they compete also as to the excellence of the 
buildings constructed in them. As to remains of the unusual 
artifacts that are called cult remains, there is no question of 
competition. The southern area is far ahead. Squares Q-R-S 
8-10 had 26 ‘‘chalices,”” O-P-Q 12-14 has 3, in strata VI-III. 
In clay stands the ratio is 11 to 4; in Astarte figurines, 14-9; 


3° P. L. O. Guy, New Light from Armageddon (OIC, 9, Chicago, 1931), pp. 
30 ff.; M J, pp. 47-61. 

3 C, S. Fisher, The Excavation of Armageddon (OIC, 4, Chicago, 1929), pp. 
70 f. 

3% MRMC, pls. XIII, XV, quotes, “‘Q 13 south of I 9.” M J, p. 149, note, 
has QO 13 III 1.75 m. below X (corner) south of room 1/9.”’ (Does ““X” mean 
“debris,”’ as often in Fisher’s notation?) 

33 See map, MRMC, pl. I. 
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in the cup-and-saucer, 13-3. Schumacher’s two limestone stands 
with pendant leaves came from this area, as well as his five 
bronze stands. From this area also came the statue base of 
Ramses VI, which according to Dr. Breasted should have been 
in a temple since its fellow at the southern limit of Ramses’ 
empire was set up in a temple in Nubia.** Now it is to be noted 
that Fisher’s three limestone altars came from R 12, only one 
square (25 m.) from the find spot of Schumacher’s limestone 
stands. The altars, if found in R 12, were much nearer this 
southern eminence than the eastern one. In any case the evi- 
dence shows that, even before the end of the Egyptian suzer- 
ainty, the southern area was favored above the eastern, and 
it remained so in stratum IV B, as buildings 1723 and 1482 
demonstrate. 

A third significant area has been discovered in the last series 
of excavations (1935-39) near the city gate. Beside the city 
wall just southwest of the gate were the strongly built palaces 
in which the remarkable ivorics and treasure hoard were found. 
In stratum V the best buildings on the mound were in this area 
and in one of them, locus 2081 in K-L 7, carefully arranged to- 
gether, was the most remarkable collection of cult objects that 
was found at Megiddo. It included two carved limestone altars, 
two limestone offering stands, a chalice, and in addition various 
jugs, a bowl of charred astragali, and a footed basalt mortar. 
In other parts of the building were also 25 jugs, 7 jars, 14 bowls, 
and a mass of stamp seals, amulets, many kinds of jewelry, 
iron arrow heads and axes, other tools, and objects of uncertain 
use. The list suggests a large household in which provision was 
made for everything from defense to religion. Back of room 
2081 were long narrow storage rooms where the various objects 
listed were found. No one room seemed especially suited to 
cult, but one or another might have been used for that purpose.+5 
Here certainly was a third place of worship comparable to the 
other two, if not even more distinctly indicated and chrono- 


4 M II, pp. 135-38, figs. 374 f. 


3s M II, pp. 45 f., 161 f., figs. 99-103; 388; see more impressive photographs 
in the Illustrated London News, June 20, 1936, p. 1111. 
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logically more definitely placed because of the close association 
of numerous artifacts. The area excavated both horizontally 
and vertically does not equal that of the eastern section, and, 
partly because so much of it is gate, it does not have so many 
specimens of cult remains. But it is sufficiently marked by im- 
ported pottery and by its altars, stands, and two “shrines” (in 
K 8) to show that, like the other two special regions, it was in- 
habited by the wealthy class. 


The outcome of this limited discussion is in part definite, in 
part tentative. In the post-Egyptian period, as in Hyksos times, 
no public temple or shrine has been found, such as appears be- 
fore and after the Hyksos. If there were a bamah and a common 
place for sacrificial feasts, its building and furniture were of 
ephemeral or unspecialized character. They may have been 
outside the city as at Mizpah (1 Samuel 9 14). They were prob- 
ably in the open air. 

People of official position and wealth had costly and artistic 
furniture which they may have used for both secular and re- 
ligious purposes. Incense could be dropped ‘on any fire in a 
brazier, and a libation poured from any cup, as a part of do- 
mestic rites. 

Since the higher parts of a tell would be taken by the wealthy, 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that the two highest parts 
of Tell el-Mutesellim have a concentration of the unusual ar- 
ticles which have been regarded as cult remains. The altars 
by the city gate demonstrate the relative unimportance of ele- 
vation for religion. 

Nothing has been found at Megiddo to give further light on 
the meaning of bamah. The rarity of hammdnim in excavations 
and in the Hebrew Bible, as well as its mistranslation, are sig- 
nificant. One may doubt whether the Hebrews used them to 
any extent. The theory that those found by Dr. Fisher in square 
R 12 belong to the Solomonic period needs further investigation. 
But, if they did, they must have been little used in subsequent 
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times. Of eight found at Megiddo, six are assigned to strata 
V Aor IV B and one to III; one was in surface debris.* 

The ubiquity of Astarte and animal figurines testifies to the 
general popularity of household rites and of the mother goddess, 
the Queen of heaven, as Jeremiah (7 18; 44 16-19) also testifies. 
It would appear as if community religious rites were unknown. 
Certainly archaeological evidence for such worship has not yet 
been found. 


36 MRMC, pl. XII; M II, pl. 254. A limestone altar in R 6 (V) and one 
in R 5 (III) suggests a possible fourth center which is otherwise undistin- 
guished. No limestone fragments of altars were found at Tell en-Nagsbeh. 








PSALM 11 


JULIAN MORGENSTERN 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 


SALM 11 has always seemed to commentators, and on the 

whole with ample justification, as just another psalm, 
rather conventional and in no way outstanding in thought, 
form or literary merit. Its dominant theme is faith in God, 
absolute and unshakable, faith in God’s just administration of 
the world and all its creatures, His regard for and protection of 
the righteous and His antagonism to and proper punishment of 
the wicked. In literary quality and also in the exaltation of its 
religious thought and devotional spirit it can hardly compare 
with such psalms as 23 and 121. In fact it suffers so much by 
comparison with these psalms and by its apparent general color- 
lessness, that it seems unique in no respect, and in consequence 
is seldom quoted. 

Yet is is quite possible that this psalm, if correctly inter- 
preted, may be unique in one interesting and important respect, 
and that it may shed some light upon a superstition and a practice 
of black magic, which, we know from other evidence, was once 
current to some extent in ancient Israel. 

The text of the little psalm is in rather disturbed condition. 
The majority of the corruptions must have crept in at a relatively 
early date, with the result that the versions are of only moderate 
assistance in the task of reconstructing the original text. Two 
passages in particular, both manifestly corrupt, upon which, as 
we shall see, the proper understanding of the entire psalm 
depends very largely, have always troubled commentators. 

The first of these two passages is v. 1». That the passage is 
corrupt is evident at a glance, since the 2nd person, plu. of 1m 
and of the suffix of nD77 has no antecedent. All the versions 
read Bx02 1 'N). This reading is accepted by the ma- 
jority of modern scholars. However, Gunkel, following Gratz 
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and Budde, would emend slightly and read -»x¥> 770 2. This 
reading has the advantage at least that it retains all the con- 
sonants of MT and fills the space of the manuscript precisely. 
Actually, however, each reading raises too many questions to 
bring a feeling of assurance and satisfaction in the interpretation 
of the passage. One immediately asks: Why the figure of the 
bird fleeing to the mountains? Mountains are no particular 
place of security and refuge for birds. Furthermore, why 1, 
“meuntain” and not om, “‘mountains’’, or, better still, on, 
“the mountains’? And in any case, what mountain or mountains 
might this or these be? Hardly, even despite Ps 84 4, the Temple 
Mount. Or is it perhaps that 17 or o'"7 or o'77 must be con- 
strued with merely *1) alone and not with 1»x> directly? If so, 
then why or how can one say to the soul of another, “Flee to 
a or the mountain or the mountains etc.’’; how can one say this 
to a soul; and even if this were possible, how can a soul flee to a 
or the mountain or mountains? 

Of course, if we accept Gunkel’s reading, some of this difficulty 
is obviated. He interprets wD: as equivalent in meaning to %, 
and so for 1m of MT he reads merely 71, and so interprets the 
v. as saying: ‘“‘How can you say unto me: Fly away swiftly as a 
bird?”” Why should this counsel be given; why should the person 
addressed fly away swiftly? True the answer to this question 
seems to be given in v. 2; but if v. 1 be interpreted as Gunkel 
proposes, then the language of v. 2 must be understood fig- 
uratively and offers therefore no adequate or realistic answer 
to the question. 

Accordingly, since none of these proposed emended readings 
satisfies and removes or even lessens the confusion and vague- 
ness of thought inherent in either the present or the emended 
text, the solution of the problem must be sought in a somewhat 
different direction. With the simple assumption that a single 
letter has been lost from the present text and that the loss of 
this one letter resulted in further slight confusion of the text, 
we propose the following reading for v. 1b: 1B¥"19D ANS). This 
implies that a 'x was lost after the initial letter of the present 
yi, that the final ') of the word in its present form is a survival 
of an original '3, and that the 'n of o59n of MT was the final 
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letter of the original myx). The loss of this original ‘x left a 
vacant space of the size of a single letter, a vacant space which 
was subsequently filled by the insertion of the 1 of the present 
n277, and the redivision of the words. Thus the present text 
evolved. 

Thus emended, the text of v. 1 would be translated: In God! 
do I put my trust; how (then) should you say of my soul: Let 
us hunt it as a bird? This rendering suggests that the v., and 
with it, of course, the entire psalm, deals with the theme of the 
so-called ‘‘hunting of souls”. That this form of black magic 
was practiced in ancient Israel is attested by Ezek 13 17-23 and 
Lam 3511. The technical expression for this practice was WX 
wD] or Mw) Tx. In both passages just cited, just as here, the 
hunting of souls was likened to the hunting of birds or winged 
creatures. Both passages suggest also that as a rule women were 
the practitioners, and that the practice itself was a form of nDp, 
which may very well be translated, at least in Ezek 13 23, “black 
magic’. Moreover, the Ezek. passage tells quite plainly, despite 
certain textual obscurities, just what was the purpose of this 
magical practice. The soul of one person was caught in order 
that in some way, no doubt by some further magical ritual, it 
might be substituted for the soul of another person, and thus 
the first person might be enabled to live longer. Impliedly the 
custom was that if some one was on the point of death and all 
normal methods of preserving his life had been exhausted, then 
recourse was had to the practice of hunting, through the pro- 
cedures of black magic, the soul of some other person, presumably 
one young and healthy, and of substituting this latter soul 
for the former, either by the method of a substitute sacrifice or 
in some other manner. The natural and expected result would 
then be, of course, that when the soul of the second person was 
hunted and caught, this person would die, but by this substitu- 
tion of a healthy and vigorous soul the first person would be 
enabled to prolong his life. Very significantly, Ezek 13 22 
designates the person whose soul is hunted as the pts, “the 


t For the rendering of mm as “God” in post Deutero-Isaianic literature cf. 
Blank, ‘‘Studies in Deutero-Isaiah”, HUCA, XV (1940), 13-18, 32 ff. 
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innocent one’’, and the person on whose behalf the soul is hunted 
as the yw, “the guilty one’. This is almost the identical termi- 
nology employed in this psalm.? 

Frazer has treated of this practice of soul-hunting as it is 
carried on by primitive peoples in all parts of the earth, in his 
monumental work, The Golden Bough. Very frequently souls 
are caught in cloths, which are spread out for that purpose, 
precisely as is the practice recorded in Ezek 131s, 21. Almost 
equally frequently they are caught in nets, the very practice 
recorded, as we shall see, in Ps 11. Basic to this practice was the 
concept, common to the primitive Semites, of the soul as a 
winged or flying creature,‘ usually a bird’ or a fly,® or even a 
moth.? Therefore no doubt, the reference in v. 1 of our psalm 
to the hunting of the soul in the very manner in which a bird is 
hunted.® 

The second major difficulty in the interpretation of the psalm 
is caused by the difficult, and even impossible word, minvem, in 
v.3. G, V, and S seem to have read the word as a verb, Dina, 
despite the fact that nw is used in the Hif‘il nowhere in all 
Biblical literature? Jer. rendered the word ‘“‘Jeges”. ’A and 
Targ. interpreted it as ‘foundations’. This has been the tradi- 
tional rendering ever since. It is apparent at a glance that none 


2In Ps 11 3b, 5 px certainly designates the innocent person, whose soul 
is being hunted. In vv. 2, 5,6, however, ywn and o’ywn designate, not the person 
or persons in whose behalf the soul is being hunted, but rather the hunters 
themselves, the ones who practice this form of black magic. The use of the 
masculine, yun and o’yw, suggests that here, in contrast to Ezek 13 17-22 and 
Lam 351 f., the soul-hunters are men, and not women. 

3 Third edition, part III, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul; cf. particularly 
pp. 30-77. 

4 Cf. Ezek 13 20. 

5 Cf. Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au Pays de Moab, 341; Jaussen et Savig- 
nac, Coutumes des Fugaré, 77 f. 

6 Cf. Jaussen et Savignac, ibid., Musil, Arabia Petraea, III, 449. 

7 Jaussen, Naplouse, 340. 

8 This same thought and practice seem to be implied in the rather obscure 
and perhaps textually slightly corrupt statement of Ezek 13 20b, “And I will 
send (i. e. ‘‘transfer”) the souls which ye are hunting into flying 
creatures” (such as birds, flies or moths). 

9 However, what seems to be the Hof'‘al does occur twice, in Ez 21 30. 
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of these renderings fits the context or develops or even clarifies 
the meaning of the psalm in the slightest degree. As it stands 
here, mnwn is etymologically inexplicable. Furthermore, from 
its form and position it would seem that it should be construed 
as a noun, and, judging from the fem. plu. suffix, probably a 
feminine noun at that, the subject of the passive verb which 
follows, }}o777 ; but this verb is a masc. Manifestly there is some 
deep-rooted textual corruption here. 

However, a simple, conjectural, but, in the light of its setting, 
an altogether probable emendation, solves the difficulty in a 
manner not only reasonable and satisfying, but also even quite 
illuminating of the context and the general theme of the psalm. 
It is reasonable to suppose that here, too, a letter has been lost 
in some way.’ Probably, therefore, for mnwn we should read 
mnvwnn, “the nets”. It is true that nowhere in Biblical literature 
does the plural of nw occur; but there is absolutely no reason 
why, had there been any occasion for it, it should not have oc- 
curred, for certainly the word had a plural; and it would un- 
doubtedly have been, by analogy with nb7 and nep, mn. 

Furthermore, 0777 should, in all likelihood, be emended to 
1055", a variant, but not at all unnatural and unparalleled form 
of the more common }w75. The expression, nw wD, is quite 
common in Biblical literature." Read thus, mnw3 would, of 
course, be the object of the verb. Likewise in v. 3, for by» of - 
MT we should undoubtedly read, with Olshausen, Gratz, Gunkel 
and Oesterley, by». 

V. 4 is, quite plainly, a 3/3 double-distich, with effective 
parallelism between the constituent stichoi of each distich. But 
as it stands now, it is immediately apparent that the first stichos 


10 We shall see that in a few other places in this psalm letters, and occasion- 
ally even words, seem to have fallen out of the text. Deterioration of the 
original manuscript would probably account for this best. 

™ Ezek 1213; 17 20; 198; 323; Hos 51; 712; Ps 1406; Prov 295; Lam 113. 
This reconstruction of this v. grew in considerable measure out of a discussion 
of it and of the entire psalm with my good friend and colleague, Dr. Isaiah 
Sonne. Dr. Sonne has meanwhile published his reconstruction of the text 
of the psalm in JBL, LXVIII (1949), 241-245. It will be readily apparent 
that my reconstruction differs somewhat and in certain essential details from 
his. 
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of the second distich has only two beats and also that it lacks 
the proper parallelism to o1N12 of the second stichos. Un- 
doubtedly a word has been lost here. Both G and V read »y 
here. We can readily understand that because of its close 
similarity in form to the very next word, rry, this word was 
lost by haplography. By restoring it both the proper metrical 
form and the expected parallelism are recovered. 

In v. 5 }na should, in all likelihood, be emended to 1n2 with 
Wellhausen, Dyserinck, Ehrlich and Gunkel. Likewise in v. 5, 
the second stichos of this manifestly 3/3 distich, there is, it is 
plain, one beat too many. This difficulty is solved very easily 
by regarding either yy) or Don 3nW as a gloss.” And inasmuch 
as, as we have seen, in the parlance of ‘‘soul-hunting”’, and 
especially within this psalm, yw. has a somewhat technical 
meaning, it would seem more reasonable to retain it and to omit 
Don ams as the gloss. 


1 So Baethgen and Buhl. 

3 On the other hand, the fact that vv. 2 and 6 speak of the o’yw7 in the plural 
rather than of the ywn in the singular, and the additional fact that o-ywn 
occurs in the very next distich, and even in the very next stichos, suggest 
that from a literary standpoint it might be better to retain oon ans here and 
to regard yun as the gloss. In such case it would be necessary to read Don"anK 
as one beat for the sake of the meter. This is easily possible, since the two 
words together express only one, single, well unified idea, ‘‘the violent person”’. 
This might be regarded also as providing an interesting and effective contrast 
with ans mp tx mm of v. 7a. Obviously the evidence in favor of either yw or 
Donan is not decisive in either direction. But it is plain that one must be 
retained and the other discarded as a gloss. Sonne’s reconstruction of the text 
of this psalm (op. cit., 243) suggests that perhaps Don ans might, or even should, 
be retained, and the distich then arranged as a 4/4 rather than as a 3/3, 
thus: 

Ww) TANWw DON ame / yws js’ px m7 


The fact that two other 4/4’s follow immediately, and that the psalm would 
thus end in three 4/4’s, a majestic climax and powerful conclusion indeed, 
so far as metrical form is concerned, might lend some support to this recon- 
struction. Various considerations suggest to me, however, that the arrange- 
ment as a 3/3 is preferable. Certainly in this v. the px is contrasted with the 
yun, just as is regularly the case. In this instance, just as ywn is the object 
of a verb, mxiw, so pts must be correspondingly the object of the contrasting 
verb, 1n3° (for the emendation from jna° cf. above). In this way we achieve 
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In v.6 for 1¥a° we should probably read, with G and 2 ‘vgn’. 
Moreover, the v. must undoubtedly be read as a 4/4 distich; 
but in such case the first stichos has one beat too many. This 
difficulty is solved most readily by omitting the, in its present 
form and in this context, absolutely meaningless word, ond. 
‘Even if, with 2 and with not a few modern scholars, the word 
be emended to ond, or with Gunkel, to on, it is still superfluous, 
particularly since, as Gen 19 2 and Ezek 38 22 show, mn oN 
or WN) MD) was a conventional expression in Biblical Hebrew. 

Finally, in v. 7 it is plain that there is some slight textual 
corruption. That v., too, is obviously a 4/4 distich. But if so, 
then one beat is missing in the second stichos. Certainly 1» 
is the direct object of rm, for, as Ps 17 15 attests, to be permitted 
to behold the countenace of Yahweh was regarded as a high, 
perhaps the supreme, reward of the righteous, while, as innumer- 
able passages in the Psalms and in other Biblical writings indi- 
cate clearly, when Yahweh hides His face, so that it might not 
be seen, this is an indication of His displeasure toward and the 
beginning of His punishment of the wicked. Accordingly, despite 
the peculiar rendering of all the versions, which make 19°» the 
subject and 1 the object of um, it is impossible not to regard 
10) as the object. We must therefore seek the subject of um 
elsewhere. This is not difficult. The very context demands that 
some word or words, which express the idea inherent in w must 
be the subject of the verb here. Moreover, since as has been 
indicated, a beat is plainly missing here, some word must be 
supplied which may be linked closely with ww, so that the two 
words together may constitute the subject of wm. It should 
preferably be a short word, one which might therefore be easily 
lost; and finally, linked with -w, it should constitute a plural, 
the proper subject of the plural verb. Inasmuch as 25 “Ww is 
used in v. 2, manifestly as the synonym of the px of v. 3 and 
the antithesis of oywnn of v. 2, it is a very simple and altogether 
probable emendation to read 25 -1w for 7w here. 


a powerful contrasting parallelism. Furthermore, so it seems to me, the 
statement that Yahweh Himself is px is both inexact and weak. Actually 
He is here not the pts, but rather He is the p’1x0, the Judge, who pronounces 
in this case the humble psalmist the pts. 
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Thus reconstructed, the psalm will read as follows: 


ytd nxind 
4/3 sexo “arns: / werd oxn-pR ron mT 
mrov> / amy oxn uns / nep pow ayers 

3/3/3 sabmnw Spxna 
3/3 byp np pox / pote “mnean> 
3/3 wo> ODva ma / wap bona mA 
3/3 DINI2 WN YDySy / uM pry ay 
3/3 WH) maw yen / ANI pry mi 
4/4 ond no mpydt mn / npn wre orywrdy yn 
4/4 wow up ab w / ane Mpry mT psx”> 


. In God do I trust; how (then) do ye say of my soul: 
Let us hunt it as a bird? 

. For, lo, the wicked draw the bow; 
They set the arrow to the string, 
To shoot in the dark at the upright. 

. When they spread the nets, 
What may the righteous man do? 

. Is God in His holy temple? 
Is God’s throne in the heavens? 

Do His eyes see the afflicted? 

Do His eyelids distinguish between"? human beings? 


%4 7y71x) must be read with two beats for the sake of the meter. This is 
easily possible, since the word is polysyllabic and expresses two essential 
ideas, namely, that of the verb and that of the object. 

ts 3b--qw must be read here as one beat for metrical reasons; but in v. 7b, 
also for metrical reasons, it must be read as two beats. This manner of reading 
ad --w’ in v. 7b naturally makes it emphatic and so heightens the contrast, in 
effective chiasm, with oyw7 in v. 6a. This fact, in turn, confirms our arrange- 
ment of vv. 6-7 as a 4/4 double-distich. 

6 Again for the sake of the meter ninv7n> must be read as two beats, since, 
obviously, 3/3 is the prevailing meter in this psalm, and likewise because a 
2/3 arrangement seems contrary to all the principles of Hebrew metrics. 
Reading the stichos as three, rather than as two, beats, naturally draws it 
out to greater length, and so imparts added force and vividness to the basic 
question of the psalmist. 

17 The fundamental meaning of jna is, of course, ‘‘to investigate, to try, 
to weigh carefully, to test, to evaluate.’’ When, as here, it is followed by the 
plural, it has the meaning, “to weigh carefully, to evaluate, to distinguish 
between”’ (cf. Job 12 11; 343). 
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5. God doth choose the righteous, 
But the guilty person His soul hateth. 

6. He will rain upon the wicked fire and brimstone; 
Yea, turbulent winds shall be their lot. 

7. For God (Himself) is righteous; righteous acts He loveth; 
The upright shall behold His countenance. 


Metrically the psalm is interesting. Disregarding the two- 
word directional superscription, it begins with a 4/3 distich, 
which states its theme. A 3/3/3 tristich then makes plain the 
realistic setting. After this three 3/3 distichs formulate clearly 
and with effective, climactic arrangement the crucial problem 
which disturbs the psalmist. The satisfying and reassuring solu- 
tion is then given in a 3/3 distich followed by two 4/4 distichs, 
which provide the poem with an impressive and convincing 
climax and conclusion. 

Vv. 2-3 seem to record some of the procedures of this dreaded 
black magic. The magicians, who in this case seem to be men 
rather than women, spread nets in which to catch the innocent, 
unoffending soul; they likewise shoot arrows in order to bring it 
down. These are, of course, the normal procqdures in the hunting 
of birds. As has been said, the soul is here conceived, it is quite 
plain, as having a bird-like form. These procedures are, of 
course, symbolic rather than realistic in their expected effect. 
Moreover, in the manner characteristic of most black magic, 
they seem to be carried on in the darkness of night, rather than 
in the all-revealing light of day. 

My colleague, Dr. sonne, has suggested" that v. 4 may well 
be interpreted as a series of questions, which, in detailed and 
specific manner, restate, with far-reaching implications, the 
general and basic question which is posed in v. 3. This interpre- 
tation is supported by a number of cogent considerations. 
Certainly vv. 5-7 become far more meaningful if they be under- 
stood as the immediate and positive answer to the specific 
questions of v. 4, and especially of the final question: Does God 
’ distinguish between the righteous man and the wicked, in such 
manner as to protect and prosper the former and to adequately 


8 Op. cit. 
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punish the latter? If v. 4 be interpreted as a series of four positive 
statements rather than as four questions, vv. 4-7 would present 
a long, monotonous and rather dreary and wearisome and alto- 
gether ineffectual series of affirmations of God’s justice in dealing 
with the righteous and the wicked. Certainly the entire psalm 
becomes much more vivid and meaningful if v. 4 be interpreted 
as a series of four closely related and climactically arranged 
questions. Moreover, the initial position of mm in the first two 
stichoi of the double-distich in v. 4 and its corresponding position 
in the first stichos of v. 5 suggest again that v. 4 consists of a 
series of questions, while v. 5 records the beginning of the answer 
to these questions. 

First and rather hasty thought might suggest that the reference 
to God’s eyelids, in the fourth and final question of v. 4, is rather 
forced and stilted. But further consideration brings out the full 
meaning of the passage and the climactic character of the question 
which it puts. The first three questions of the series actually 
amount to this: Is God really present in His heavenly temple, 
from there carefully surveying all the acts of men here on earth? 
Is He at the same time sitting upon His throne as universal 
Judge, responsibly evaluating all these acts which He beholds? 
In particular, does He take note of humble, insignificant, afflicted 
persons and of the wrongs which are perpetrated against them 
in their innocence and helplessness? And, finally, does he half- 
close His eyelids as He meditates and considers and makes clear 
and responsible distinction between the righteous and the wicked, 
in order to frustrate and punish the latter and protect and 
reward the former, each precisely as he deserves? The picture 
of careful meditation and responsible judgment suggested by the 
reference to the eyelids in v. 4b8 is exceedingly effective and 
brings the series of four questions to a remarkable climax. 

And just as the questions were formulated in three distichs, 
in vv. 3-4, with the initial question, stated in v. 3, of a general, 
basic and all-inclusive nature, so the answer is likewise stated 
in three distichs, in vv. 5-7, of which the first portion, set forth 
in v. 5, is the affirmation of the general principle inherent in both 
the question and the answer, and is at the same time the direct 
and immediate answer to the fourth, climactic and most pertinent 
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of the series of four questions: Yes, God does indeed distinguish 
between human beings, between the righteous and the wicked. 
Vv. 5-6 then go on to specify how He distinguishes between them, 
how He will frustrate, destroy and punish the wicked and then 
how, and likewise why, He will reward the righteous. And this 
answer, given with such assuredness and absoluteness, brings us 
back to and gives full justification for the opening statement: 
In God do I put my trust. Thus the psalmist affirms himself 
to be one of the opts, ‘the righteous, the innocent ones”, and 
gives full justification to his abiding, unshakable faith in God. 

Thus interpreted, not only does this psalm shed new and 
valuable light upon an ancient, superstitious and evil practice 
of ancient Israel, but it also becomes a work of high literary 
merit and a stirring expression of that fundamental principle of 
individual, personal religion, absolute faith in God. 

There are few direct indications of the probable date of com- 
position of this psalm. The very nature of the magical procedure 
recorded in the psalm points to the origin of this practice in dim 
antiquity. The reference in Ezek 13 17-23 establishes with cer- 
tainty that it must have been current in Israel during the 
pre-exilic period, while the reference in Lam 3 51 f. establishes 
with equal certainty that it persisted well into the post-exilic 
period. Therefore, so far as its theme is concerned, the psalm 
might be either pre- or post-exilic. Very few indications of the 
date of the psalm may be discerned in internal considerations 
of language and style; but such as there are” suggest strongly 
that the psalm is post-exilic, and probably even of a somewhat 
late date in the post-exilic period. Such seems to be the pre- 
vailing opinion of most modern commentators. 


19 The vocabulary points quite decidedly to post-exilic composition. Thus 
Spx occurs only in Ps. and Job; n> only:in Ps. and 2 Chron 31 34; o»DyDy, with 
the single exception of Jer 9 17,a passage therefore from almost the end of the 
pre-exilic period, only in Ps., Prov. and Job; msy$r only in Ps. and Lam. 
Furthermore, the principle of individual righteousness and individual sin, 
individual reward and individual punishment, completely basic to the thought 
of the psalm, points even more decisively to a relatively late post-exilic date; 
cf. ‘Two Prophecies from the Fourth Century B. C.”, scheduled to appear in 
HUCA, XXIV (1951). 








JEROME’S “HEBREW PSALTER” AND 
THE NEW LATIN VERSION 


CHARLES M. COOPER 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


F Jerome’s three revisions of the Latin psalter, the most 

important for modern scholarship is the so-called Hebrew 
Psalter, produced in Bethlehem, ca. 392. Its importance is two- 
fold. First, it is an effort to recapture the poetical beauties of 
its original. It reflects the mature art of the translator. And 
secondly, it was made from the original Hebrew text, as Jerome 
knew it at the end of the fourth century. It marks a stage in 
the history of the Hebrew text approximately half way between 
its early situation, as represented by the Greek Old Testament, 
and its final fixation in the Masoretic Text. 

Jerome’s work on rendering the psalms began with purely 
critical procedures. In his Roman Psalter of ca. 384, made be- 
fore Jerome finally left Rome for the East, the Church’s fore- 
most Biblical scholar was trying merely to bring order out of 
chaos in the Latin Bible text. As he said of the Latin Gospels, 
there was extreme variation in almost every manuscript copy: 
“tot sunt (exemplaria) paene quot codices.” The Roman Psalter 
aimed at settling this disturbing condition by comparison of 
the current Latin texts of Psalms with such Greek texts as were 
available at the time in Rome. The success of the work is still 
attested by its use in the portions of the Psalms employed in 
the propers of the Mass. To the end of time, all liturgical churches 
and not the Roman alone, will probably know the second Sunday 
after Easter, for example, as Misericordias Domini, however the 
psalm phrase beginning the Introit for the Day may be trans- 
lated into Latin or any other language by standard Bibles. 


Gratia Domini is much to be preferred on both linguistic and 
233 
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theological grounds, and has, indeed, the Pope’s own implicit 
approval, since it is the new Latin version’s rendering at Ps 325 
(Heb 33 5). And to a Protestant, also, Good Shepherd Sunday 
really speaks of grace, rather than of loving-kindness or tender 
mercies. But in the Roman Psalter Jerome accepted this Latin 
equivalent of the Greek translation, or mistranslation, of the 
vocable hesed, and so, by reason of liturgical conservatism, the 
word mitsericordia has stuck and undoubtedly always will re- 
main. His Roman Psalter settled the liturgical form of the 
principal Old Testament passages occurring in the Missal. But 
of itself, the Roman Psalter was nothing more than an exercise 
in Greek and Latin text criticism. 

Residence in Bethlehem, with access to Origen’s Hexapla at 
Caesarea, afforded Jerome opportunity, between 386 and 391, 
for a second, more thorough-going revision, now known as the 
Gallican Psalter. This, since the sixteenth century, is the official 
Catholic edition of Psalms in both Breviary and Bible. Unlike 
the rest of the Old Testament, therefore, Psalms in the Vulgate 
is not rendered from the original Hebrew. But the popularity 
of this second revision of Jerome’s, beginning with the churches 
of ancient France, has far outrun any scholarly preference for 
his final work, the Hebrew Psalter, and furthermore been ac- 
corded the authorization of the Church. The same situation 
obtains in the Anglican communion, with regard to the so called 
Prayer Book Psalter. It was never replaced after its appearance 
in the Prayerbook of Edward VI in 1549 despite the claim of 
the version of 1611 to be ‘“‘appointed to be read in the churches.” 
Even now, in Roman Catholicism, although the Apostolic Letter 
of Pope Pius XII permits the use of the new Latin version of 
1945 in public as well as private recitation of the Psalms, the 
Gallican (Vulgate) Psalter apparently retains official status as 
the only authorized text in dogmatic or polemical uses of the 
Church. Yet the Gallican Psalter is simply a revision of a re- 
vision of a translation of a translation! The line of descent comes 
down from the original Hebrew through the Greek Old Testa- 
ment, the Itala and the Roman Psalter. 

Only in the Hebrew Psalter of ca. 392 have we Jerome’s own 
translation of the original text of Psalms as he knew it. It is 
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here that his famed Latin stylet has had an opportunity of com- 
ing to expression. In the previous Psalters his Latin vocabulary 
was largely fixed for him by the current texts upon which he 
worked. It was the effort to arrive at a more accurate render- 
ing of the Hebrew which so aroused his contemporaries, as witness 
the attacks of Rufinus and even his friend Augustine’s remon- 
strance with Jerome for making Jonah sit under a palm instead 
of a vine. If the revision of the Latin Bible had been not only 
a pious task, but also a most dangerous experiment,” what was 
this new translation? 

A study of Jerome’s education will show that he had mastered 
the Latin classics and learned from them the art of translation. 
His Letter to Pammachius On the Best Method of Translating was 
written in 395, while he was still producing the Vulgate. But 
his allusions are primarily to classical Latin works which re- 
produce Greek originals. He here affords us fragments, for ex- 
ample, of Cicero’s version of the speeches of both Demosthenes 
and Aeschines On the Crown. He cites the Horatian dictum, 


nec verbum verbo reddere fidus 
interpres ...., 


and concerning the Roman comic poets he asks, 


‘ 


‘ ... Do they ever stick at words? Do they not rather in their versions 
think first of preserving the beauty and charm of their originals?’’s 


It is these classical writers of whom Jerome says to Pammachius 
in 395, 


“ 


... such were my teachers about twenty years ago.’’4 


* He was praised above Cicero by Erasmus (see E. K. Rand, Founders of 
the Middle Ages, Cambridge, 1928, pp. 133, 309). More moderately, A. S. 
Pease calls him ‘‘one of the better stylists of the Latin Fathers’’; see his ““The 
Attitude of Jerome Towards Pagan Literature,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, L (1919), 152. Augustine Bea writes “It would ... 
be presumptuous to aim at outdoing the Holy Doctor in the Latin language 
and style.” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VIII (1946), 19. 

2 Pius labor, sed periculosa praesumptio. From the Preface to the Four 
Gospels, A.D. 383, mistranslated by Fremantle in The Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, New York, 1893, Vol. VI, 487. 

3 Ibid., 114. 4 Ibid. 
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The date is significant. Not only does it shortly follow the 
completion of the Hebrew Psalter. The reference to two decades 
earlier alludes to the time of a famous dream in which the dis- 
traught monk, Jerome, wrestled with the problem of accommo- 
dating the secular classics to sacred studies. He describes this 
experience in the Letter to Eustochium, ca. 384. From St. Paul’s 
‘“‘What agreement have Christ and Belial?” he goes on to de- 
mand, 


“What has Horace in common with the Psalter? 
Virgil with the Gospels? Cicero with the Apostle?’’s 


That was a problem it took the Church some ten centuries to 
solve. But Jerome came to terms with the pagan classics within 
two decades. 

A first proof of this statement may be had in Professor Pease’s 
citation of classical allusions in the Epistles of Jerome.’ For 
the years 370-374 there is a quotation or allusion once in every 
1.6 pages, but these letters cover only about 20 pages. The 
young Jerome apparently adorned his letters with numerous 
light or learned evidences of his classical training. Then he had 
his dream in which the Almighty damned him for “‘a Ciceronian, 
not a Christian: for where thy treasure is there is thy heart .. .””7 
In the much more voluminous correspondence of the years 374— 
384 there is a classical allusion only once in every 7.7 pages. 
It was a period of monastic life in the Syrian desert, of study 
for the priesthood, and of travels to and from the East. Jerome’s 
Latin authors had been left behind him. He was trying to be 
a Christian, not a Ciceronian. His heart was set on things above. 
Yet the letters after 386, Professor Pease has shown, resume the 
habit of classical quotation or allusion once in every 2.7 pages 
in the same number of pages as that covered by the letters of 
374-384. In later groups of letters, of comparable extent, the 
practice tapers off to once in 5.1 or, later still, once in 4.7 pages. 


S Ibid., 35. I am indebted to the article of Professor Pease for these ref- 
erences to Jerome. 

6 Op. cit., especially p. 157; the lead to this study and a summary of it is 
to be found in Rand, op. cit., 120. 

7 Tr. by Pease; cf. Fremantle, op. cit., 35. 
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The monkish suppression of worldly tastes wore off. The letters 
after 386, it should be borne in mind, were written by a church- 
man and Biblical scholar to theologians and pontiffs, monks 
and nuns, friends and foes in the Church of the late fourth and 
early fifth centuries. Their classical diction, by way of allusion 
or direct quotation, shows a mature adjustment of the effects 
of pagan, secular education in Rome to the writer’s Christian 
vocation. 

And the Hebrew Psalter of Jerome gives similar evidence of 
the kinship of the translator’s mind with those of his classical 
models. Horace and the Psalter, indeed! Until the late nine- 
teenth century, few after Jerome could appreciate this. We 
must except a John Milton, a Bishop Lowth, or a J. G. von 
Herder. But Jerome for the first time lifted the interpretation 
of the Psalms from the literal, prosaic studies of rabbis and 
Greek translators, or even New Testament writers and sub- 
apostolic Fathers, to the level of the kind of poetic and literary 
appreciation which they deserve. He found ways to express 
“the beauty and charm of the original.’’ Consider the difference 
between the Vulgate and Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter in Ps 8 2: 


Domine, Dominus noster, quam admirabile est nomen tuum in universa 
terra. Quoniam elevata est magnificentia tua super caelos. 


This is the Vulgate, translating the Greek version. It is prose, 
chiefly because of the effort to make sense of the "*sher t*nah, 
which, following the Greek, it renders as a causal clause. 


Domine, Dominator noster, 
quam grande est nomen tuum 
in universa terra, 
qui posuisti 
gloriam tuam 
super caelos. 


Here, in the Hebrew Psalter, Jerome reflects the variety of the 
original, substituting Domine, Dominator for Domine, Dominus. 
He has either a better text than the Masoretic at ¢*nah, or makes 
better sense of it than did the Greek. Instead of using two sen- 
tences, he has caught the parallelism of 2b with 2: qui posuists 
corresponds to Domine, Dominator; gloriam tuam to quam grande 
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... tuum; and super caelos to in ... terra. But this is lost in 
the Greek and in the Vulgate. 

Besides a sense of poetic form, imbibed certainly from his 
classical background, Jerome even permits himself a vocabulary 
and phrasing in the Hebrew Psalter which echo classical models. 
The diction employed, for example, at Ps 902 (Latin 892) is 
a startling reminder of the classical proverb cited by Horace 
in Ars Poetica, 139: 


Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus. 


This line accounts, despite its total contrast in meaning, for 
Jerome’s 


Ante quam montes nascerentur 
Et parturiretur terra et orbis 


as against the Vulgate’s tame rendering, 
Priusquam montes fierunt, aut formaretur terra et orbis. 


Such bold use of classical vocabulary, drawn from profane 
models, may be found again and again. Compare in Ps 2 ad 
finem Jerome’s change from Vulgate, 


Beati omnes qui confidunt in eo 
which is properly theological, to the Hebrew Psalter, 


. +. Qui sperunt in eum. 


Although it may seem almost sacrilegious as a parallel, this is 
like the Odes of Horace, Book I, 5, lines 9-11: 


coe t.. 
semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
sperat ... 


For is this not what the Psalmist really means? Confido is theo- 
logical, whereas spero is personal. Is the devotion of the Hebrew 
saint to his Lord anything less than personal? 


Or, consider the appropriateness of the language of Terence 
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in describing a human situation in the Psalter. In Ps 40 2 (Latin 
39 2) the Vulgate renders God’s heeding the Psalmist’s prayer, 


Et exaudivit precas meas. 
But Jerome translates, 


Et audivit clamorem meum. 


This is the real situation: not the preces of a liturgical office, 


‘but the cry of a client, a sound of real life, as in the Hecyra, 
III, i, 37: 


... pro Iuppiter, audivi clamorem. 


It matters not that Jerome is translating a man of faith’s assur- 
ance that God hears his prayer, while the comic poet makes a 
young scamp swear by God he’s heard the sound of an approach- 
ing person! Jerome is as sure the one is as real and life-like as 
the other. He employs language which says so. 

By such vigor of expression, which may in many instances 
be paralleled in this way from classical texts, themselves the 
known staples of Jerome’s education and later reading, his He- 
brew Psalter betrays the translator’s taste in matters of style 
and Latinity.2 The very process of working directly from the 
original Hebrew demanded a more poetic expression both in 
matters of form, like the proper representation of what we now 
call parallelism of parts of a verse, and in details of phrasing 
and diction. 

But although it was a masterpiece of literary translation, the 
Hebrew Psalter never gained acceptance for devotional purposes. 
In the words of Pope Pius XII it ‘never came into general use 
in the Church.”® The same situation, it may be said, obtains 
with regard to all modern English versions of the Scriptures. 
In liturgies, in schools and for home reading the Authorized 
Version is almost universally preferred. 

Notwithstanding, modern versions have been produced by 


8 For the orthodox treatment of Jerome’s style, especially its considerable 
late, native and foreign elements, see W. E. Plater and H. J. White, A Gram- 
mar of the Vulgate, Oxford, 1926. 

9 The Psalms, A Prayerbook, New York, 1947, p. vii. 
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scholars who appreciate the need for them. And the Catholic 
Church has made its contribution here as have the Jewish Pub- 
lication Society, the University of Chicago Press and others. 
It is well for non-Catholic scholars to note what Pope Pius has 
written, on his own (motu proprio), with regard to the necessity 
of an improved Latin Psalter, in view of the universal use of 
the Vulgate, whose deficiencies we have been contrasting with 
the merits of Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter. Speaking of the Vulgate 
(Gallican) Psalter he says, 


“Now in preparing this edition of the Psalms St. Jerome had made no 
effort to eliminate its obscurities and inaccuracies; his sole purpose was 
to correct the Latin text in accordance with the better Greek manuscripts. 
In our day, however, these obscurities and inaccuracies are becoming 
ever more glaring. For recent times have witnessed remarkable progress 
in the mastery of the oriental languages, particularly Hebrew, and in 
the art of translation. Scholarly research into the laws of meter and 
rhythm governing oriental poetry has advanced apace. The rules for 
what is called textual criticism are now seen in clearer light. In various 
countries, moreover, many excellent vernacular translations of the psalter 
were published with the Church’s approval, translations based on the 
original text. These publications have made increasingly apparent the 
exquisite clarity, the poetic beauty, the wealth of doctrine those hymns 
possess in their original tongue.” 


And, further, of the new Latin version’s preparation: 


... “It was to follow the original texts, follow them exactly, faithfully. 
At the same time, it was, as far as possible, to take into account the ven- 
erable Vulgate along with other ancient versions, and to apply sound 
critical norms where their readings differed. Not even the Hebrew text, 
as We are well aware, has reached us altogether free from error and ob- 
scurity. It needs to be compared with other texts that have come down 
to us from ancient times with a view to discovering which of them renders 
the sense more truly and exactly. In fact there are times when, even 
after every help that text criticism and a knowledge of languages can 
offer has been exhausted, the meaning of the words is still not perfectly 
clear and their more definite clarification will have to be left to future 
study.”’?° 


Two goals are here established for the new Latin version 


0 Op. cit., pp. vii-ix, quoting the papal Motu proprio ‘‘In cotidianis pre- 
cibus”’ of March 24, 1945. 
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which correspond exactly with the two important qualities of 
the Hebrew Psalter with which this study began. They are 
“poetic beauty,” especially through appreciation of the rhythms 
of the original, and ‘‘more definite clarification” by way of text 
criticism and knowledge of the language. It is indeed singular 
that no acknowledgment appears to have been made to Jerome’s 
Hebrew Psalter for these qualities for which the new version, 
as will become evident, is largely indebted to him." 

Of the poetic beauties of the new version, it will suffice here 
to point to its excellent reproduction of the Hebrew parallelism 
and to its fresh, vigorous vocabulary. 

For example, as regards parallelism, the rendition of Ps 82 
discussed above here becomes 


Domine, Domine noster, 
quam admirabile est nomen tuum 
in universa terra, 
qui extulisti 
majestatem tuam 
super caelos. 


It will be observed how the pattern of the original, first faith- 
fully reproduced by Jerome, here also obtains. Yet the vocab- 
ulary recurs, with admirabile, to the Vulgate, rather than to 
Jerome, and is independent of both in extulisti and majestatem. 

As regards vocabulary, in the whole of Ps 8, of sixteen Vulgate 
words for which Jerome or the new Latin version supply syn- 
onyms, there are only two in which they are identical. Jerome 
has a different word in four instances in which the new version 
follows the Vulgate; similarly, the new version has four new 
words where Jerome has retained the Vulgate. But to a large 
extent both Jerome and the new version are independent of 
one another and both offer fresh vocabulary. For example, in 
Ps 1 there are only five of thirteen verbs of the Vulgate which 


Cf. the article of Augustine Bea quoted above, Note 1, “The New Psalter: 
Its Origin and Spirit”, Catholic Biblical Quarterly, VIII (1946), 4-35: where 
it is of interest to learn that the Hebrew Psalter was urged as a substitute 
for a new version, but found unsuitable (p. 33), though its classical Latin was 
accepted as a model (p. 20). 
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the new version retains, whereas Jerome has altered only one 
of the thirteen. But that one remains unaltered in the new ver- 
sion. In Ps 2 both Jerome and the new version alter eight out 
of twenty-nine Vulgate verbs. Five of these are altered by Je- 
rome and the new version simultaneously, but in no instance 
has the new version used the same verb as Jerome. The new 
version is a remarkable witness to the vitality of the Latin lan- 
guage. Whereas Jerome, in his Hebrew Psalter, drew upon the 
classics as well as his native, spoken Latin, the new version 
seems to have sought out fresh synonyms to impart an appar- 
ently original flavor of its own. As regards its language, then, 
it is a thoroughly independent and remarkably successful trans- 
lation. The poetic beauties of the original have been admirably 
reproduced. And while this is also true of Jerome’s Hebrew 
Psalter, the new version rivals and in no sense imitates him. 


In the matter of text and knowledge of the original language 
the situation is somewhat different. A capable review of the 
new version from the hand of Dr. Joshua Bloch” has already 
investigated this. Here some thirty-four ‘‘representative ex- 
amples ... illustrate the extent and character of the changes 


effected in the new version and ... the method employed by 
the translators in establishing a trustworthy Hebrew text.’ 
The reviewer’s interest, it should be observed, is first in changes 
from the Vulgate, and then, also, in emendations of the Hebrew 
text which have been accepted in the new version. What has 
not been observed by Dr. Bloch, however, is the witness of Je- 
rome’s Hebrew Psalter to these thirty-four selected passages in 
which improvements over the Vulgate have been made in the 
new Latin version, or in which approved emendations of the 
Masoretic Text have been incorporated. Actually, in the thirty- 
four passages, which are drawn with a fair degree of regularity 
at intervals from Ps 1 to Psalm 131, or over nearly the whole 
extent of the Psalter, no less than twenty involve textual read- 
ings which already occur in Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter and so are 


“The New Latin Version of the Psalter,’ Jewish Quarterly Review, 
XXXVIII (1948), 267-288. 
13 Op. Cit., pp. 282 ff. 
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not original, in a Latin adaptation, with this new version at 
all! In only fourteen of Dr. Bloch’s thirty-four passages are 
there readings due to other ancient versions or to the suggestions 
of modern scholars (as given in the apparatus of Kittel’s Biblia 
Hebraica) for which the support of Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter is 
lacking. In other words, the new version would appear to be 
largely indebted to Jerome for its critical text. 

A detailed study of the first eight psalms, checking every 
Hebrew variant reading in the apparatus made for the third 
edition of Biblia Hebraica by F. Buhl in 1930, against the new 
version, yields the following results. 

In total there are some 135 variata which may be described 
as emendations to the 87 verses of Pss 1-8. Of these, 24 have 
been accepted by the translators of the new version, or 17.7%. 
Modern emendations, entirely without the support of ancient 
versions, total 71. Of these 9 are accepted, which is 12.6%. 
But of the 64 emendations which do have ancient versional 
support, 15 are accepted, which is 23.4%. And of the 18 emen- 
dations in which Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter either concurs with 
the Greek Old Testament, or else offers unique readings of its 
own, 9 are to be found in the new version, which is 50%. In 
summary, the new version is conservative as regards changes 
in the Hebrew text. But changes occasioned by the ancient 
versions’ readings have a much higher degree of acceptance 
than those suggested by modern commentators, without ver- 
sional support. The highest degree of acceptance, however, is 
accorded emendations which have Jerome’s authority in their 
favor. Indeed, about half of his variations from the Masoretic 
Text are adopted in the new version. This is in great contrast 
to the acceptance of only 17.7% of all emendations recorded 
in Pss 1-8. And it is equally in contrast to the use of the Greek 
Old Testament, for example, as compared with the use of Jerome 
in readings which are uniquely his. Of 36 emendations in Pss 1-8 
based on the Greek version, but not supported by Jerome, only 
6 are to be found in the new version, in these psalms, which is 
16.6%. But of emendations owing entirely to Jerome, without 
other versional support, the new version accepts 3 among 7, 
which is 42.8%. 
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Thirty-four scattered verses in which emendations have been 
utilized by the new version, however, or even the first eighty- 
seven consecutive verses of the Psalter are admittedly sources 
for just the kind of poll-taking in which the world learned 
in the fall of 1948 to have very little confidence! On the other 
hand, it must be granted that the degrees of difference in our 
various categories as given above are not narrowed down to 
some few per cent., but, as regards the extent to which Jerome’s 
variants find favor with the new version as compared with emen- 
dations not supported by Jerome, average 54%: i.e., 58.8% of 
Dr. Bloch’s scattered sampling, and 50% of the evidence cited 
above for Pss 1-8. 

A further study of the whole first book of Psalms (Pss 1-41 
in Hebrew) shows that of 91 emendations supported by Jerome, 
49 are accepted in the new version. This is just under 54%. It 
would seem manifestly fair, therefore, to assert that at least 
one half of Jerome’s variants from the Masoretic Text have 
been followed in the new version. A critical judgment has been 
carefully exercised upon them. But surely no independent, single 
scholar of modern times would receive so generous a following 


in any group of contemporaries. For the first time in fifteen 
centuries Catholic scholars have retrieved for us all the critical 
treasures of Jerome’s Hebrew Psalter. 





THE DATE OF THE TESTAMENTS 
OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES, NEW YORK 


I 


HE book called by Byzantine scribes ‘‘The Testaments of 

the Twelve Patriarchs” has come down to us through the 
channel of the Greek church, although here ranged among the 
apocrypha. It is extant in Greek only (and in subsidiary trans- 
lations into Armenian and Slavonic, made from the Greek). No 
Old Latin version seems to have existed, and no Occidental 
author refers to the Testaments, except Jerome, this unwearied 
reader of Greek.' 

The book consists of twelve discourses, each made by a son 
of Jacob, as he sees his end approaching, to his own sons, urging 
them to live righteously and to flee wickedness. As Byzantine 
copyists already noted in manuscripts, Reuben speaks about 
(unchaste) thoughts, Simeon warns against envy, Judah against 
greed and fornication, Issachar offers a pattern of simplicity, 
Zebulun preaches compassion, Dan attacks anger and lying, 
Naphtali praises natural goodness, Asher uprightness, Joseph 


* See R. H. Charles, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), sub- 
sequently referred to as Charles, Testaments, and R. H. Charles, The Greek 
Versions of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (1908), further referred to 
as Charles, Versions. Since I have to disagree on some points with the great 
investigator of the Apocrypha, it is only fair to point out that without the 
admirable edition of Charles, which presents and classes all variant readings, 
and without his commentary, which collects parallel materials, this study 
could not have been written. Charles, Testaments, p. XXXVIII-XLIII also 
gives bibliography. For bibliography also see R. Eppel, Le piétisme juif dans 
les testaments des douze patriarchs (1930) who offers a very good survey of 
the contents of the Testaments. Cf. also, J-B. Frey, Dict. de la Bible, Suppl. 
I (1928), 380-390. 

245 
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reconimends self-control and Benjamin purity of mind, while 
Levi's address concerns the priesthood. 

Each patriarch fortells the future transgressions of his progeny; 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Zebulon, Dan, Joseph develop these pre- 
dictions into revelations about the Last Things and the World 
to come. All conclude with the last appeal to preserve innocence. 
“‘Editorial’’ notices, redacted in the third person, introduce and 
end the address. The preliminary remark states the occasion 
of the exhortation, while the final one records the death and 
the burial of the patriarch. 

Long unknown in the Occident, the book was heard of by 
Robert Grosseteste, bishop of Lincoln, who, having procured 
a manuscript (which is now in the University Library at Cam- 
bridge) from Greece, rendered the text into Latin shortly before 
1242 A.D. Numerous manuscript copies, printings and transla- 
tions into modern languages attest the success of Grosseteste’s 
version. For, while the Greek church prudently refused to ack- 
nowledge the authority of the Testaments, the Occidental clergy 
was in no doubt as to their authenticity. They blamed the 
malice of the Jews, of course, for concealing the Testaments 
from them ‘‘on account of the evident prophecies about Christ, 
which are clearly seen therein.’’? But precisely these unexpected 
references to the redemption through Christ in a pre-Mosaic 
work led critics to look upon the Testaments as a Christian 
forgery. The whole cast of phraseology and argumentation, 
however, betrays the Jewish origins of the Testaments. To 
account for this discrepancy, scholars used to attribute the book 
to a Judaeo-Christian author, although as early as in 1698, J. E. 
Grabe, the first editor of the Greek text of the Testaments and 
the first who treated at length of the work, suggested that writ- 
ten by a Jew it had been interpolated by Christian revisers.$ 
Within the last decades, Grabe’s view became accepted by all 


2 Matthias Paris sub ann. 1242 and 1252 quoted R. Sinker, Testamenita XII 
Patriarcharum (1869), 1. 

3 Grabe’s introduction to his edition is reprinted in J. A. Fabricius, Codex 
Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenti, I (1712), 496-517. Fabricius himself, 
p. 759 advocated Christian authorship of the work. For history of the con- 
troversy see, beside Charles, Testaments, p. XX XVIII ff.; Sinker, op. cit. 16-34. 
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critics, so that is no more necessary to argue the matter, although 
the hypothesis of Christian origin of the Testaments was aban- 
doned rather than disproved.‘ 

Clerics who believed in the authenticity of these dying utter- 
ances of Jacob’s sons naturally assumed that the Greek book 
was a translation from the sacred language spoken by the patri- 
arch. A Byzantine reviser states that the Testaments were 
“rendered into Greek from the Jewish tongue.’ Unimpressed 
by such claims, critics, until the end of the last century, held 
that the book had been composed in Greek. Again Grabe alone 
advocated a Hebrew original and again his opinion is now unan- 
imously accepted. Many sentences in the Testaments are of a 
form which nobody writing in Greek could have penned and 
which become clear on retranslation into Hebrew.* On the other 
hand, new manuscript discoveries have shown that there existed 
Hebrew works cognate to the Testaments. For instance, the 
pre-Roman “‘Zadokite’”’ document quotes a saying of the Patri- 
arch Levi which is paralleled in his Testament.? The Hebrew 
original of the work, of course, did not speak of the ‘““Testaments” 
of Jacob’s sons. The Greek manuscript tradition reveals the 
late origin of this title. Originally, in Greek version, each dis- 
course began as follows: “‘Copy of the words of Simeon (or Levi, 
etc.), which he has spoken to his sons.’"* This formula exactly 
reflects a Hebrew original. 


4 N. Messel has justly pointed to this omission. See his paper in Abhand- 
lungen ... W. W.v. Baudissin tiberreicht (BZAW, 33, 1918), 355-374. He is, 
probably, the last, in any case the latest, advocate of Christian origin of the 
Testaments. On the other hand, the hypothesis that the Testaments were 
read in Jewish courts during the “ordeal of jealousy” is without foundation 
as S. Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work p. XXVII f. has emphasized. 

5 Charles, Versions, p. XI. 

6 Charles, Testaments, p. XLII-XLVII. Cf. F. Perles, OLZ, Beth. II (1908), 
8-16. 

7R. H. Charles, The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, 11 (1913), 809 on 
Zad.6.10. 

8 T. Sim. 1,1: dvtiypadov Adywv Tipedv & EXdANoeE Tois viois adrov. 
The original title has been also preserved in T. Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zeb- 
ulon, Dan and Benjamin; it appears as variants in T. Reub. and is attested 
in T. Gad and Asher by the strange phrasing: dvadyxns . . . & EXaANGE. 
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Like every popular book, which grows with the time, these 
“Words” received many additions. Beside christological inter- 
polations, Greek (and probably Hebrew scribes already) added 
variants of the same episode from another copy or source,? in 
the same way as they inserted dittographic renderings of the 
same Hebrew clause found in some collated manuscript. Thus, 
two recensions of the description of heavens are combined in 
the present T. Levi (c. 2-3). Two discourses of Joseph, one 
about chastity (c. 1-10, 5), the other concerning brotherly love 
(c. 10, 5 ff.) are juxtaposed in the Testament of Joseph. Then, 
revisers added appropriated developments from other sources to 
the original work. For instance, T. Zebul. 3, 1-3, in pure Mid- 
rash style, combines Gen 37 2s and Amos 26. The author tells 
us that the price received for Joseph was used by his brethren 
to buy sandals for themselves.%* A Jewish reviser added a super- 
Midrash: for this reason, he says, (T. Zebul. 3, 4-8), when a 
brother refuses to conclude the Levirate marriage (and so shows 
his lack of brotherly love), his sandal should be unloosed, ac- 
cording to Dt 25. The interpolator betrays himself by using 
here the third person with reference to Joseph’s brethren.?° 

Copyists were particularly prone to add apocalyptic texts. A 
Messianic hymn, which now appears as c. 24 of the Testament 
of Judah is an obvious interpolation. For in the present con- 
text, the Messiah appears after God Himself had already re- 
deemed Israel (T. Jud. 23, 5). In the Testament of Levi the 
mention of the “Seventy Weeks” in an (inserted) passage (16, 1) 
attracted a second interpolation about jubilees (17, 1-9) and 
a third one, a fragment of some piece, which divided history 
into seven weeks (17, 10-11). But so far as I can ascertain the 
book contains no tendentious Jewish insertions with a well- 
defined political object. Critics to-day unanimously regard the 


9 For instance T. Jud. 12, 6-10. the manuscript family a substitutes an 
abbreviated version of Gen 38 10 for the original narrative. As Charles ad loc. 
has pointed out, T. Jud. 17, 2-18, 1 is a parallel to Jud. 23, etc. Two visions 
are combined in T. Jos. 19 (v. 1-4 and 5-17). Cf. H. Gressman, Der Messias 
(1929) 370-3. 

Cf. L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, V, 330, n. 51. 

© In a manuscript(e) a long prayer of Levi is inserted T. Levi 2, 3. 
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virulent charges against the priestly caste in T. Levi 10 and 
14-16 as interpolations because the author elsewhere glorifies 
Levi. As a matter of fact, c. 10 is a doublet of c. 14-15, a varia- 
tion on the same theme. Since’c. 10, 2-5, the text of which is 
gravely altered by Christian scribes, interrupts the sequence 
of the narrative (c. 11,1 continues c. 10,1), it must be an inter- 
polation. On the other hand, c. 14-15 occupy the usual place 
of predictions concerning future transgressions in the Testa- 
ments. There is no more reason to regard this invective as di- 
rected against the Hellenized pontiffs of 180-70 B. C.," or the 
later Maccabees,” than to put Robert Grosseteste, the Latin 
translator of the Testaments, in the times of the Reformation 
because the bishop of Lincoln violently attacked the Roman 
curia and priestly abuses. According to the outline of his work, 
the author of the Testament had to predict sins of the progeny 
of each patriarch. For instance, “the fornication of Sodom” 
is foretold for the tribe of Benjamin (T. Benj. 9, 1). Beside, in 
his charge against the priestly tribe the author speaks of the 
period before the Babylonian captivity and, as in the case of 
(almost) all the patriarchs carries the prophecy down to the 


Exile only (T. Levi 15,4). For this reason c. 16, which depends 
on Daniel, and rehearses the foretelling of the future cannot 
belong to the original work. 


Il 


The Hebrew original has been assigned by various scholars 
now to the end of the third or the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B. C.,"3 now to the end of the second century," or placed 
in the first century B. C.*5 But, except R. H. Charles, no critic 
took the trouble to present evidence for the suggested dating. 


11 Ed. Meyer, Ursprung des Christentums, II (1922), 166. 

12 Charles, ad loc. 

13 Ed. Meyer, op. cit., II, 44; Eppel (see n. 1), p. 32. 

%4 So Charles, following W. Bousset, ZNTW (1900), 165; O. Eissfeldt, Ein- 
leitung in das A. T. (1934), 690. 

1s E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes, III (1909), 348; C. C. Torrey, 
The Apocryphal Literature (1945), 131. Both refer to such vague signs as 
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Charles places the composition of the Testaments in the (last) 
years of John Hyrcanus I (135-104 B. C.), because of two alleged 
references to the future kingship of Levi’s seed, and, except the 
Maccabees, there were no kings of Levi's tribe. Let us observe 
at outset that this reasoning is invalidated by an oversight: 
John Hyrcanus I never claimed the royal title, which Aristobulus 
(104-3 B.C.) or Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.) assumed 
after his death. But the passages pointed out by Charles require 
a fresh examination. 

First, T. Reub. 6, where the patriarch admonishes his sons 
to hold Levi in great respect because of his dignity as high-priest 
and king. It is sufficient to print both prophecies in parallel 
columns to discover that two variants are here juxtaposed. 


T. Reub. 


(6,8) dua rovro évré\dopat 
duty axovey tov Aevi 


bre abros yvwoerar vouov Ku- 
ptov kal duacredet eis xplow, 
kal Ovotace brép Tov ’Iopanr 
Meéexpt TeAELwoEwY pov [dp- 
xLEpéws xptorou Sy eizrev 6 Kb- 
ptos] 


(6,9) ‘Opx® duas tov Béov 
Tov ovpavou Tov Trovety AAnOevav 
éxaoros mpos TOV TANoLOY ab- 
Tov kal ayamny exe ExacTos 

4 A + ~ 
mpos Tov abdeApov adTov. 


(7,1) kal dréBave ‘PovBiu 
K. T A. 


(6,10) kai mpds rov Ae 
éyyloatre éy TaTewwMoe Kap- 
dias duavy 


iva dé&nobe eddoyiav éx Tov 
orduatos abrov (6, 11) Adrés 
yap evd\oynoe Tov "Iopanr 
kal rov “lovéay [dre év aire 
éfedéEato Kipios Baordevew 
évwmiov TavTwy TOV Nady (12) 


kal mpockxuvnoate TO orépya 
> Low pid 3 e - 

abrov Stu brép bua aroba- 

veirat év modé€uots dparois 

kal doparots, kai év duty éorar 

Bao.reds aiwvios] 


slight attention paid to legal observances, réle of priests as teachers of the 
Law, etc. Why should the emphasis on ethical instruction in the Testaments 
point to a late date? A. Smirnoff in his Russian translation of the Testaments, 
p. 70, assigns the work to the Seleucid-Maccabean period (203-65 B. C.) 
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We note in the first place that verses 6, 10-11 disrupt the 
composition of the work. In all testaments but that of Benja- 
min, the statement about the death and the burial of the patri- 
arch immediately follows the general admonition, which ends 
and summarizes the discourse. In Benjamin’s Testament this 
sequence is interrupted by a long Christian interpolation (c. 11). 
In Reuben’s Testament, likewise, c. 7,1 originally must have 
followed c. 6,9. Secondly, vv. 10—12 deal with the priestly quality 
of Levi who will bless Israel and Judah. They are a variant of 
v. 8, added to the text from some extravagant copy of the Tes- 
taments. Then, the whole passage was altered by Christian 
scribes; their additions are bracketed in our reprint of the text. 
As the redactor of the Slavonic recension says ‘“‘the anointed 
High-priest” in v. 8 and the eternal king in v. 12 is Christ. A 
Christian reviser added the clause about the kingdom of the 
High Priest Christ, since for him the Redeemer was both priest 
and king: “because through Him has chosen the Lord to reign 
before ali the peoples.’’* 

There is, further, a prophecy that Levi’s seed will have three 
lots: one which is great, the second is priesthood, ‘‘and the third 


shall be called by a new name, because a king shall arise from 
Judah, and shall establish a new priesthood, after the fashion 
of the Gentiles (or for all the Gentiles). And his apparition is 
marvellous (or, beloved), as the prophet of the Most High, of 
the seed of Abraham, our father”.*?7 I am not prepared to inter- 


6 Charles translates: ‘‘because him hath the Lord chosen to be king’”’ (T. 
Reub. 6,11) and finds a Hebraism ("na 13) in this expression. But elsewhere 
in the work the verb éxAéyw, as always in Greek, takes an Accusative. See 
T. Levi 10, 5; 15, 1; 19, 1; T. Iss. 2, 1; T. Zeb. 9, 8 and particularly T. Jud. 21, 5: 
airov ... etedetato Kipiov mpoceyyitev aira. In fact, T. Reub. 6,11, 
the clause éy air@ is a dative of instrument or agent depending on the verb 
Bacwrebw. 

11 T. Levi 7,11-15. Although all MSS, (and versions) agree in the reading 
Baowdred’s & tov "Iobéa dvacrncerat, Charles, for the sake of his Levitical 
kingship, changes the text into év r@ "Iovdg, a conjecture which, by the way, 
is meaningless, for there was never a king “in” Judah. T. W. Manson, J.Th.St. 
48 (1947) 59-61 refers the passage to Solomon. Perhaps he is right. He also 
rightly points out that vv. 4-10 is a doublet of vv. 4-10, an interpolation 
which, probably, originated in the Syrian church. 
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pret this prediction although it seems rather difficult to quarrel 
with the Byzantine scribes who referred it to Christ. But I note, 
in the first place, that the whole passage is an interpolation. 
In a vision, Levi sees seven men (angels) who put high-priestly 
vestments on him (T. Levi 8, 2-10) and tell him his seed shall 
give priests, judges and scribes (T. Levi 8, 16-17). The prophecy 
about three lots (T. Levi, 8, 11-15) disagrees with the context 
and breaks the connection between the action of the angels and 
their words. In any case, the prophecy concerns a king from 
Judah and so cannot refer to the Maccabees. As a matter of 
fact, the Testaments state again and again that the kingdom 
belongs to Judah, but that his dignity is surpassed by Levi's 
priesthood. One is like the moon, the other like the sun, or, in 
another image, their relation is that of the heaven to the earth."® 
The author is so remote from the idea of a Levitic, that is Mac- 
cabean, kingship, that with reference to Gen 4910, he quotes 
God’s oath not to root out the kingdom from Judah’s seed for 
ever. In the meantime, God Himself guards the power of Judah’s 
kingdom until the coming of the Messianic age (T. Jud. 22, 2-3). 

Likewise, the doctrine of the Messiah from the tribe of Levi, 
allegedly professed by the author, is a figment, created by mod- 
ern readers of the work.'® The author of the Testaments often 
asserts that the salvation of Israel will come from Levi and 
Judah.”* But salvatio is not salvator. The Greek words owrnpia, 


1% T, Jud. 21,4; T. Napht. 5,3; T. Sim. 7,2; T. Reub. 6,8; T. Levi 2, 10; 
T. Naph. 8, 2; T. Jud. 12, 4; 17, 6; T. Iss. 5, 7. Cf. also R. Meyer, OLZ XLI 
(1938), 720-7. 

19 The phantom created by W. Bousset, ZNTW (1900), 166, seduced many 
scholars, above all Charles; see also, e. g., V. Aptowitzer, Die Parteipolitik 
der Hasmonderszeit (1927), 89-95; P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jtidischen Ge- 
meinde (1934), 190-92, etc. The view that Miriam, Moses’ sister and, con- 
sequently, of Levi’s tribe was an ancestress of David (L. Ginzberg, The Legends 
of the Jews, V, 393, n. 19) cannot be brought in as a proof for the belief in a 
Levitical Messiah, for a man belonged to the tribe of his father. In the mean- 
time, G. R. Beasley-Murray, J. Th. S. 48 (1947), 1-12, has disproved all 
alleged references to a sacerdotal Messiah in the Testaments, except T. Reub. 
6, 5-12, where he continues to recognize a clear allusion to a Messiah de- 
scended from Levi. But on this passage see above § 2. 

20 T, Levi, 2,11; T. Jud. 22,2; T. Sim. 7, 11; T. Dan 5, 10; T. Gad, 8, 1; T. 
Napht. 8,2; T. Jos. 19,11. 
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owtTnpiov, used by the translator, here, as often in the Septu- 
agint, represent the Hebrew term shalom. It is “happiness” 
which is here promised to the offspring of Jacob. As Simeon 
(T. Sim. 7) puts it: obey Levi and Judah, for from them the 
“salvation’’ shall come, because the Lord shall raise up a High 
Priest from Levi and a king from Judah. 

The farrago of additions in the last part of Levi’s Testament 
contains a Messianic hymn, which begins as follows: “and after 
the punishment of them will have taken place .. .”. That shows 
that the piece is intrusive, for the preceding lines do not mention 
any punishment. Perhaps the poem continued the prophecy 
of seven jubilees and priesthood in c. 17, 1-9 which is a very 
obscure fragment of some later apocalypse. In any case, the 
second verse of the hymn continues as follows: after the punish- 
ment from the Lord “the priesthood shall cease. Then shall 
the Lord raise up a new priest.”” Whatever the meaning of this 
passage may be, it states explicitly that the new, Messianic 


priest, will be different from the ancient, Levitic, order of priest- 
hood. 


Ill 


To date a pseudepigraphon we may sometimes use the his- 
torical predictions it offers. In this way the Neo-Platonist Por- 
phyrius discovered the date of Daniel’s apocalypse. All Jacob’s 
sons, in a short sentence” or in a long revelation,” foretell the 
future, sometimes in explaining their dreams.* As a rule, how- 
ever, their intuition does not penetrate the future beyond the 
end of Samaria (722 B.C.) and Jerusalem (586 B.C.). The de- 
struction of the Temple is mentioned,*5 but not its rebuilding 
under Darius I. The whole history of the chosen people after 


a T, Levi, 18,1: xai pera To yevéoOat Thy éExdixnow abrav rapa Kupiov, 
éxAreier 7) ieowobvn, Kal Tore &yepet Kipros iepéa xarvov. 

2 T. Sim. 5, 4; T. Reub. 6, 5-7; T. Gad 8, 2; T. Ash. 7, 5-7. 

23 T, Levi, 14-15; T. Jud. 21, 6-24; T. Iss. 6; T. Zeb. 9; T. Dan 5, 4-13; 
T. Benj. 9. 

2% T. Napht. 6; T. Jos. 19. 

3s T. Levi 15, 1; T. Jud. 23, 3. 
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the fall of Jerusalem in 586 B.C. appears to them as the time 
of captivity which will not be ended before the end of this world. 

To understand this outlook, we have to remember that these 
revealers of future things are the twelve ancestors of the twelve 
tribes of Israel, and that the catastrophes of 722 and 586 B. C. 
have submerged the greatest part of their progeny. In his dream 
Naphtali sees the ship of Jacob, broken up by a tempest. Joseph 
fled away upon a little boat, Levi and Judah remained together, 
the other brethren were divided on nine planks, ‘‘and we were 
all scattered unto the ends of the earth’ (T. Napht. 6). In his 
dream Joseph sees twelve harts, and nine of them were dispersed, 
and then the three others (T. Jos. 19, 1-2). The restoration of 
the Temple, the return from the Exile concerned only a small 
portion of this flock; even from Judah, Levi and Benjamin only 
a part came back, and where are the rest of Jacob’s sons? As 
Asher announces to his sons (T. Ash. 7, 4-7): For your disobedi- 
ence you shall be scattered, as Gad and Dan, and you shall know 
not your own land, tribe and tongue. So, for the patriarchs, 
the calamity began with the end of Samaria (722 B.C.) and 
the captivity will not end before the Lord in His mercy shall 
gather together all descendants of all Jacob’s sons, for the sake 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” 

Two patriarchs, however, refer to the post-exilic history. In 
a vision, Naphtali beholds a holy writing, saying: ‘Assyrians, 
Medes, Persians, Chaldeans, Syrians, shall dominate the twelve 
tribes of Israel.’’??7, The number of five empires, instead of four, 
in this list is anomalous, and the place assigned to the Chaldeans 
after Persia surprises us. A suggestion of H. L. Ginsberg offers 
an adequate solution of these difficulties. The original read 


26 On rabbinical views concerning the Ten Tribes cf. L. Ginzberg, op. cit., 
VI, 408. 

27 T. Napht. 5,8. That is the reading of the family a, that is of a revision 
of the “‘vulgar’”’ text, represented by the family 8 and the subsidiary versions. 
See F. C. Burkitt, J. Th. S. (1909), 139, and J. W. Hunkin, J. Th. S. (1914- 
5), 80-97. The latter group adds ‘‘Elamites Gelachians (?)”’ between Persians 
and Chaldeans. The lists in Armenian and Slavonic translations are even 
more corrupt. But the important point is that in the whole tradition the 
roll begins with Assyrians and ends with Syrians. 
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kasdie Ashur ("108 °¥5). The translator, to whom the formula 
was unintelligible, misunderstood the status constructus. The 
original meant: ‘‘the Chaldeans of Syria.’’ In the same way, 
in the newly discovered Hebrew ‘Scroll of the War of the 
Children of Light with the Children of Darkness,” the “‘Kittites 
of Assyria,” that is the Seleucid monarchy, is mentioned.?* The 
identification of the fourth, Greek, kingdom with that of Babylon, 
is a product of the Maccabaic period, when Antiochus IV 
Epiphanes appeared as a Second Nebuchadnezzar. It is implied 
in Daniel’s revelations,”® it is expressly stated in the newly dis- 
covered Midrash on Habbakuk, where the “Chaldeans” of the 
prophet (Hab 1 6) are explained as ‘“‘Kittites” (Greeks).3° 

The list of Empires in Naphtali’s Testament is a later addi- 
tion, for it is manifestly at variance with its present context. 
We even are not told where the script appeared. Beside, T. 
Napht. 7,1 refers to two previous dreams of Naphtali while, 
the quoted fragment included, there would be three different 
visions. In any case, the prophecy could not be written before 
200 B. C., when Aniiochus III of Syria conquered Jerusalem, 
nor after ‘‘the yoke of the heathen was taken away from Israel” 
(I Macc 13, 41) in 141 B.C. The interpolation being made be- 
tween ca. 170 and 140 B. C., the intruded passage proves that 
the Testaments were already in circulation before the latter 
date. 

The second historical allusion is given in Simeon’s Testament. 
The particular theme of his discourse being envy, the patriarch 
concludes, that if the people abandon this sin ‘‘and all stiff- 
neckedness’’, God’s kingdom will come. Then, he says, the Ca- 
naanites, Amalekites (= Edom), “‘Cappadocians”’ (the Septuagint 
rendering of Kaphtorim = Philistines), ‘‘Kittites’’ (Greeks), and 
the whole people of Ham shall be destroyed.’ Then shall all 
the earth rest from trouble, and all the world under heaven from 


28 H. L. Ginsberg, BASOR, no. 112 (1948), 20. 

29 H. L. Ginsberg, Studies in Daniel (1948), 12. 

3° W. H. Brownlee, BASOR, loc. cit., p. 10. 

3t T. Sim. 6, 3-4. The Greek translator here rendered “‘Kittiim” by mavres 
ot xerrator. Cf. I Macc. 11: xerryp; LXX Is 231: &« yns Keraiwv; Gen 
103: Kirvot. 
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war’’. Now, a man before whose eyes the Maccabees conquered 
these enemies of Israel, could not have deferred these contem- 
poraneous events into the apocalyptic future. If Daniel visualizes 
the end of Epiphanes as a part of the final consummation of 
Divine judgment, that historical errcr betrays his date: he wrote 
before Antiochus’ death, amidst the persecution, for which no 
termination but through Last Judgment seemed possible. Like- 
wise, the author of Simeon’s prediction must have written before 
John Hyrcanus subjugated Edom, before Simon expelled the 
heathen population of Joppa and Gezer, even before Jonathan 
burned Azotus and the towns around it, the temple of Dagon 
and those who sought refuge in it. It is difficult to date the 
prophecy later than the last decade of the Gentile supremacy, 
160-150 B.C., although an earlier date is not ruled out. On 
the other hand the author may have inserted an older prophecy 
in his book. If Ham is here, as in some Psalms (Ps 78 51; 105 23; 
106 22) a description of Egypt, the prophecy will be of the third 
century B.C.E. 

These historical references in the visions of the patriarchs 
date the composition of the book before the rise of the Hasmo- 
neans, that is before 150 or 140 B.C. The mention of Greeks, 
on the other hand, rules out the date before 330 B. C. Now, we 
have to look for some indices which will allow us to compress 

the space between these two chronological termini. 


IV 


A pseudonymous author sometimes gives away his real date 
by unconscious reference to the institutions of his own time. 
The compiler of the apocryphal (First or Third) Book of Es- 
dras, for instance, must have written in the second century B. C., 
because he let King Darius use the Seleucid term: ‘‘Coele-Syria 
and Phoenicia.” A similar anachronism was committed by the 
author of the Testaments. He iells us that to acquire Joseph 
from the Ishmaelites, Potiphar’s wife was prepared to give up 
to two minae of gold. Her eunuch disbursed eighty gold pieces 
(xpvgol) but, cheating his mistress, counted her a hundred gold 


32 Cf. Rev. Bibl. (1947), 264. 
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coins as the price paid for Joseph. The term xpvods in our 
passage represents a Hebrew expression of the same meaning, 
perhaps “gold” (3791), or “darkon” (Daric), or, probably, “‘shekel 
of gold.” In any case, for the author fifty gold pieces made a 
mina. 

The existence of a mina of fifty shekels in ancient Israel was 
already deduced by the rabbis from the computation in Ex 
38 25—s.35 An Ugaritic business account and (uninscribed) balance- 
weights from Palestine confirm this rabbinic inference.** But 
this mina, even if it continued to be in use in Hellenistic Pal- 
estine, was a species of weight. In our passage, however, the 
author speaks of payment remitted in specie. Like the Septu- 
agint, and like the Talmud,’ he ascribes the use of coined money 
to the patriarchs. But while the Jews had weights and measures 
of their own, the currency they used was royal. As R. Judah 
(ca. 150 A. D.) notes, they paid the temple-tax in coin of the 
realm, in darics under the Persians, in denarii under the Ro- 
mans.3* Hebrew terms of counting money, such as “shekel’’, 
now referred to some royal coin. For some reasons, the eluci- 
dation of which would be external to the subject of this paper, 
the Septuagint rendered the silver ‘“‘shekel” of the Bible by 
“didrachm”. In the same way, the Egyptians identified their 
terms, used in weighing silver, with Ptolemaic (and then Ro- 
man) unities of currency.* 

Thus, referring to a gold coin which was 1/50 of a mina, the 


33 T. Jos. 16,4-5: (Potiphar’s Wife says): éav xai dio pvas xpuoiov 
tnrovor mapéxere, wy Peicacbe xpvaiov... eOcw obv 6 ebvovxos Kai Sods 
airots éydonkovra xpuvaovs avr’ éuov éxarov eirev th Aiyunria deddc8at. 

34 For zahabh cf. B. Zuckermann, Ueber talmudische Gewichte und Miinzen 
(1862), p. 17; for ‘“Darics” (beside the Bible), Zuckermann, p. 16. The Septu- 
agint often renders the shekel of gold, mentioned in the Bible (as a unit of 
weight, of course) by “gold coin” (xpugovs, xpuvadv). See, e. g., Gen 24 22; 
Nu 726, etc. A thousand gold pieces in II Esd. 17 70 corresponds to 1000 
darics in the original (Neh. 7 20). 

3s Zuckermann, op. cit., p. 10, quoting Bekor. 5a and j. Sanh. 19d. 

36 A. Barrois, Rev. Bibl. (1932), 60; W. F. Albright, AASOR, XXI/XXII 
(1943), 76. 

37 Zuckermann, op. cit., p. 35. 38 M. Shek. 2, 4. 

39 F. L. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri, III (1909), 137. 
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author of the Testaments had the currency of his own time in 
mind. That means, that for him the standard gold piece was 
a didrachm. But, except under Ptolemy I, that is before 285 
B. C., the Ptolemies practically never struck gold didrachms.‘* 
The usual denominations of their gold coinage were tetradrachms, 
pentadrachms, octodrachms. Taking in account the rigid ex- 
clusion of foreign currency from circulation in the Ptolemaic 
Empire,“ we conclude that the Testaments could not have been 
written in Palestine under Ptolemaic domination after 285 B.C. 
to 200 B. C. On the other hand, the stater (2 dr.) was the com- 
mon denomination of Seleucid gold currency. That places the 
composition of the Testaments before 285 B.C. or after 200 
B.C. Further, as the price of their support given to various 
Seleucid pretenders, the Ptolemies obtained the re-introduction 
of the Egyptian monetary standard in Palestine (and the whole 
of Coele-Syria) about 150 B. C.4* That was the ‘‘Tyrian”’ stand- 
ard that became so immensely popular in Syria. It was imi- 
tated by Roman mints in Syria, was adopted by the Jews. The 
Talmudic tradition states that all the money spoken of in the 
Torah is Tyrian money.“ Now, the Ptolemaic (or Tyrian) drach- 
ma of 3,6 gr., being 5/6 of the Seleucid (Attic) drachma of 4, 3 
gr., one hundred Seleucid staters, or 860 gr. of gold, would largely 
exceed weight and value of two minae (720 gr.) of Egyptian 
(Tyrian) system. Thus, the equation between one hundred gold 
staters and two minae would be impossible after the re-intro- 
duction of the Ptolemaic standard in Palestine. From these 
numismatic data we infer that the Testaments could be written 
(in Palestine) only before 285 or between 200-150 B.C. On 
the other hand, since the Daric was a sixtieth part of the mina,‘ 


4° See, e.g., A. Segré, Metrologia e circolazione monetaria degli antichi (1928), 
260; W. Giesecke, Das Ptolemaergeld (1930), 88; Ch. Seltman, Greek Coins 
(1933), 275. 

4M. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, 
II (1940), 1242. 

4 See my Institutions des Séleucides (1938), 213. 

43 Cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., III, 1535, n. 126. 

44 A. Reifenberg, Ancient Jewish Coins (2nd ed. Jerus. 1947), 32. 

4s Cf. Seltman, op. cit., p. 8. 
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Alexander’s conquest of Asia is the upper limit for the composi- 
tion of the Testaments. Now, many evidences of deep and ex- 
tensive Greek influence on the Testaments,” practically rule 
out the dating around 300 B.C. On the other hand, since the 
work contains no allusion to the persecution under Antiochus IV 
or to Maccabaic struggles, it is rather improbable (although not 
impossible) that it was written between 175-150 B.C. Thus, 
we would place the composition of the Testaments in the first 
quarter of the second century B. C. 


V 


Our argumentation is, however, still incomplete. For, as it 
has been stated, the Testament of Joseph combines two inde- 
pendent discourses of the Patriarch. It seems that the address 
on brotherly love, to which the above discussed passage belongs, 
is the original one. For the same motif of trickery again appears 
in Gad’s Testament (2,3). Gad and Simeon, having sold Joseph 
to the Ishmaelites for thirty pieces of gold, showed the twenty 
coins to the other brothers and pocketed ten for themselves.‘7 


Should, however, the other discourse of Joseph (on chastity) 
belong to the original work, that would not affect our dating 


4 It is sufficient here to mark the Aristotelian conception that the body 
is made after the likeness of the spirit (T. Napht. 2, 6) or the argumentation 
from the order of heavenly bodies (ib. 3, 2). In T. Jos. 13, the Egyptian 
Potiphar punishes the Ishmaelite merchant for stealing a free person (Joseph) 
out of Canaan and selling him as slave. Is that a reflex of Ptolemy’s II 
ordinance (cf. Rostovtzeff op. cit. 342) or of some similar edict? 

47 Charles ad loc. regards the passage as a Christian interpolation since no- 
where the price for Joseph is given as 30 pieces. But in the Testament, the 
“official” price is the same as given in Gen. 37 28, namely 20 pieces, but the 
author imagines that Simeon and Gad pocketed 10 pieces. The authenticity 
of the passage is confirmed by the reference in T. Zeb. 3, 2. That the payment 
was in gold is stated (in disagreement with the Hebrew text) in LXX Gen 
37 28. T. Jos. 16 proves that the Alexandrian translators here followed a tra- 
ditional interpretation. For, if in the Hebrew original of the Testament, the 
payments were in silver, a ‘‘shekel’’ being a tetradrachm, 100 pieces would 
have amounted to four (and not two) minae. Again, the Roman aureus had 
the value of 25 (and not 20) drachmae, so that the passage could not have 
been invented by the translator. 
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to any considerable extent. For speaking of snares used by the 
Egyptian woman to seduce him, Joseph displays such detailed 
knowledge of Euripides’ Phaedra and similar works of Greek 
literature,‘* that the Hebrew author of the discourse must have 
had behind him a long period of assimilation. He could hardly 
have written before the last decades of the third century. 


VI 


Let us recapitulate the results of our investigation. Historical 
references in the Testaments show that the work was composed 
after 330 and before ca. 140 B. C. Numismatic evidence proves 
that it could have been written only between 330-285 and 200— 
150 B. C. Since some features of the work seem to rule out the 
dating around 300 B.C. or after the persecution of Antiochus, 
the probable date of the Testaments would be the first quarter 
of the second century (or, according to § V, perhaps the last 
decades of the third century). The Testaments were written 
by a contemporary of Jesus, the son of Sirach, the author of 
Ecclesiasticus. 


48 M. Braun, History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature, (1938), 70 ff. 





TATIAN’S DIATESSARON AND A PERSIAN 
HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 


BRUCE M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


XCEPT for a tiny parchment fragment in Greek," all the 

extant witnesses to Tatian’s famous Diatessaron are of 
secondary or tertiary character. These witnesses may be con- 
veniently divided into two groups, one Eastern and the other 
Western. The chief members of the Eastern group include, 
first, the Syriac commentary on the Diatessaron by St. Ephraem 
of the fourth century, preserved today only in an Armenian 
translation which has been edited from two manuscripts;? 
second, an Arabic Diatessaron which was translated from the 


t Edited by Carl H. Kraeling, A Greek Fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron 
from Dura (Studies and Documents, I11; London, 1935). The editor dates 
the fragment about the year 222 (p. 7), that is, about fifty years after Tatian 
drew up the original Diatessaron. This is the only known witness to Tatian’s 
work which is extant in Greek, for the leaf from a papyrus codex containing 
the Greek text of parts of Mt 18 and 19, which its editor, Otto Stegmiiller, 
believed to be a fragment of the Greek Diatessaron (see his article, ‘Ein 
Bruchstiick aus dem griechischen Diatessaron (P. 16, 388),”’ Zeitschrift fiir 
die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XXXVII [1938], 223-229), is probably 
nothing more than a Greek text which contains several Tatianic readings 
(so Curt Peters, “‘Ein neues Fragment des griechischen Diatessaron?” Biblica, 
XXI [1940], 51-55, and ‘‘Neue Funde und Forschungen zum Diatessaron,” 
abid., XXIII [1942], 68-77). 

2 The Armenian text, Srboyn Ephremi matenagrouthiunk‘, 11, was published 
in 1836 by the Mechitarist Fathers of the Monastery of San Lazzaro at Venice. 
This edition was made available for the use of scholars who are not expert 
in the Armenian language by J. B. Aucher who prepared a Latin rendering 
which was edited and published by Georg Moesinger in 1876. A collection of 
Ephraem’s citations from the Diatessaron, arranged in the order of the Arabic 
Diatessaron and carefully translated into English, was supervised by J. 
Armitage Robinson and published as Appendix X in J. Hamlin Hill, The 
Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the Gospels, Being the Diatessaron of 
Tatian (Edinburgh, 1894), pp. 333-377; this Appendix, accompanied by two 
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Syriac and which is extant in two forms, represented by two and 
four manuscripts respectively ;3 and, third, a Syriac Diatessaric 
lectionary for Passiontide extant in about two dozen manu- 
scripts.‘ The chief witnesses of the Western group include, 
first, the famous Codex Fuldensis, a Latin harmony of the 


additional essays, was reprinted with very minor alterations in J. Hamlin 
Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem the Syrian 
(Edinburgh, 1896), pp. 75-119. 

According to V. F. Biichner, of the two manuscripts of Ephraem’s Com- 
mentary from which the Armenian edition was prepared, it appears that 
manuscript A is more reliable than manuscript B; see his note, ““Some Remarks 
on the Tradition of the Armenian Translation of Ephraem Syrus’ Commentary 
on the Diatessaron,” Bulletin of the Bezan Club, V (1928), 34, and “Zu einer 
Stelle der armenischen Ubersetzung von Ephrem Syrus’ Diatessaron-Kom- 
mentar,’’ Handes Amsorya, XL (1927), cols. 685-688. 

3 The editio princeps, based on two manuscripts, A of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, and B of a somewhat later date (so Paul L. Kahle, The 
Cairo Geniza [London, 1947], p. 213) wa. prepared by Agostino Ciasca (later 
Cardinal Ciasca), Tatiani Evangeliorum harmoniae arabice (Rome, 1888; 
anastatic reprint, 1930). Translations into English and German, accompanied 
by critical introductions and notes, were prepared by Hill (0p. cit.), Hope W. 
Hogg, The Diatessaron of Tatian (The Ante-Nicene Fathers, 1X [New York, 
1896], pp. 33-138), and Erwin Preuschen with the help of August Pott, 
Tatians Diatessaron aus den arabischen tibersetzt (Heidelberg, 1926). The 
most recent edition of the Arabic text on the basis of three manuscripts (A 
and B with a much later one designated E) is that prepared by A.-S. Mar- 
mardji, Diatessaron de Tatien, texte arabe établi, traduit en francais... (Bey- 
routh, 1935). Unfortunately, however, it is often impossible to determine 
from Marmardji’s apparatus whether his printed text is that of ms. E or is 
the editor’s idea of what the ms. ought to read. For further information 
regarding the manuscripts of the Arabic Diatessaron, see Georg Graf, Ge- 
schichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur (Studi e testi, CX VIII; Citta del 
Vaticano, 1944), pp. 152-154; A. J. B. Higgens, ‘‘The Arabic Version of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron,” Journal of Theological Studies, XLV (1944), 187-199, 
and Kahle, op. cit., pp. 211-228. 

4See J. P. P. Martin, Introduction a la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testa- 
ment, Partie practique, III (Paris, [1885]), 121-144, and “Le Ava reooapwv 
de Tatien,” Revue des questions historiques, XX XIII (1883), 366-378; H. H. 
Spoer, ‘‘Spuren eines syrischen Diatessaron,” Zezischrift fiir die deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, LXI (1907), 850-859; G. A. Barton and H. H. 
Spoer, ‘‘Traces of the Diatessaron of Tatian in Harclean Syriac Lectionaries,”’ 
JBL, XXIV (1905), 179-195; and the appendix in Marmardji, op. cit., “Evan- 
gélaire diatessarique syriaque,” pp. 1*-75*. 
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Gospels prepared at the direction of Bishop Victor of Capua 
near the middle of the sixth century; second, various medieval 
German harmonies, the most notable of which is an Old High 
German (East Frankish) bilingual harmony dating from the 
second half of the ninth century, the Latin text of which depends 
upon Victor’s work; third, the Middle Dutch (Flemish) har- 
monies preserved in nine manuscripts of the thirteenth to fif- 
teenth centuries,’? the best known of which are the manuscript 
at Liége*® and the one at Stuttgart;? fourth, two Old Italian 


5 Edited by Ernst Ranke, Codex Fuldensis, Novum Testamentum latine, 
interprete Hieronymo, ex manuscripto Victoris Capuani (Marburg, 1868). 

6 Edited by Eduard Sievers, Tatian, lateinisch und altdeutsch mit ausfihr- 
lichen Glossar, 2te Aufl. (Bibliothek der dltesten deutschen Litteratur-Denkméler, 
V; Paderborn, 1892). For information regarding other medieval German 
harmonies, see Curt Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians, seine Uberlieferung und 
sein Nachwirken im Morgen- und Abendland sowie der heutige Stand seiner 
Erforschung (Orientalia christiana analecta, CX XIII; Rome, 1939), pp. 177-188. 

7 For a list of these see Peters, Das Diatessaron Tatians, pp. 140-142. 

8 Edited first by G. J. Meijer, Het Leven van Jezus, een nederlandsch Hand- 
schrift uit de dertiende Eeuw (Groningen, 1835), the significance of which for 
New Testament scholarship was discovered fifty years later by J. A. Robinson, 
Academy, XLV (24 March 1894), 249-250. The manuscript was re-edited 
with evidence from other Middle Dutch harmonies by J. Bergsma, De Levens 
van Jezus in het Middelnederlandsch (Bibliotheek van middelnederlandsche Let- 
terkunde, LIV, LV, LXI; Groningen, 1895-98). The lack of an index in 
Bergsma’s volume is supplied by C. A. Phillips, Index to the Liege Diatessaron 
(Edition of Dr. J. Bergsma), privately printed for the members of the Bezan 
Club (a photostatic copy is available in the Library of Princeton Theological 
Seminary). It is to be hoped that the magnificent edition which has been in 
the course of publication under the auspices of the Royal Academy at Amster- 
dam will be brought to a conclusion, namely, The Liége Diatessaron, edited 
with a Textual Apparatus by Daniél Plooij, C. A. Phillips, and A. H. A. 
Bakker, Parts I-V (Verhandelingen der koninklijke nederlandsche Akademie 
van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel XX XI; Amster- 
dam, 1929-1938). For a general discussion of this and other Middle Dutch 
harmonies, see C. C. De Bruin, Middeinederlandse Vertalingen van het Nieuwe 
Testament (Groningen, 1935), pp. 32-68, and for a stemma showing the rela- 
tionship of several Dutch Harmonies, see the incisive critique of Plooij’s 
preliminary work on the Liége Diatessaron, A Primitive Text of the Diates- 
saron (Leyden, 1923), by the Germanist, Th. Frings, in Literaturblatt fir 
germanische und romanische Philologie, XLVII (1926), cols. 150-155. 

9 The text is printed by Bergsma, op. cit. 
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harmonies of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, one in the 
Tuscan dialect preserved in twenty-four manuscripts, the other 
in the Venetian dialect preserved in one manuscript;” fifth, a 
Middle English harmony (which once belonged to Samuel Pepys) 
dating from about the year 1400 and based upon an Old French 
harmony;" and, sixth, the harmonized Gospel text on which 
Zacharias Chrysopolitanus (Zachary of Besancon) wrote a com- 
mentary during the first half of the twelfth century.” 

The testimony of these witnesses to Tatian is of two kinds. 
Some of them, such as the Codex Fuldensis and the Arabic 
Diatessaron, represent more or less closely, it is thought, the 


10 These have been edited by Venanzio Todesco, Alberto Vaccari, and 
Marco Vattasso, I] Diatessaron in volgare italiano, testi inediti dei secoli XIII- 
XIV (Studi e testi, LXXXI; Citta del Vaticano, 1938). The most recent 
investigation of the type of text in the Italian Harmonies is one of the last 
studies which came from the pen of Curt Peters, “Die Bedeutung der alt- 
italienischen Evangelienharmonien im venezianischen und toskanischen Dia- 
lekt,”” Romanische Forschungen, LXI (1942), 181-192. Contrary to Vaccari, 
who thought that the Tuscan text goes back to the Codex Fuldensis (op. cit., 
p. iii), Peters held that the most that can be said is that the Tuscan Harmony 
may belong to the orbit of that branch of the Western transmission of the 
Diatessaron to which the Codex Fuldensis also belongs (op. cit., p. 182). The 
Venetian Harmony, according to both Vaccari (ibid.) and Peters (p. 187), 
contains more remnants of an older text form than does the Tuscan Harmony, 
and Peters finds that it even agrees occasionally with Aphraates in singular 
readings (pp. 191-192). 

Edited by Margery Goates, The Pepysian Gospel Harmony (Early English 
Text Society, Original Series, CLVII; London, 1927). 

2 The text of Zachary’s In unum ex quatuor, sive de concordia evangelistarum 
libri quatuor is published in Migne, Patrologia Latina, CLXXXVI, cols. 11- 
620. On the nature of the Biblical text, see J. P. P. Martin, ‘“‘Le Aca reo- 
capwy de Tatien,” Revue des questions historiques, XLIV (1888), 36-40; 
Otto Schmid, ‘Zacharias Chrysopolitanus und sein Kommentar zur Evange- 
lienharmonie,”’ Theologische Quartalschrift, LXVIII (1886), 531-547; LXIX 
(1887), 231-275; J. Rendel Harris, ‘Some Notes on the Gospel-Harmony of 
Zacharias Chrysopolitanus,” JBL, XLIII (1924), 32-45; D. Plooij, ‘“‘De 
Commentaar van Zacharias Chrysopolitanus op het Diatessaron,” Mededee- 
lingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkund, Deel 
LIX, Serie A., No. 5 (Amsterdam, 1925); and C. A. Phillips, “The Winchester 
Codex of Zachary of Besancon,” Bulletin of the Bezan Club, II (1926), 3-8 
(this last presents selected readings from a text of Zachary which is earlier 
than the text printed in Migne). 
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framework of Tatian’s Diatessaron, but possess essentially a 
non-Tatianic form of text. In the case of the Codex Fuldensis, 
Victor accommodated almost perfectly the Old Latin form of 
text of the original to the current Vulgate. In the case of the 
Arabic Diatessaron, the Syriac base on which it rests is largely 
the Peshitta which has in most places supplanted the Old Syriac 
text of Tatian’s harmony.’ The chief evidence, therefore, which 
these two witnesses provide is not textual but structural; the 
frequent agreements of the sequence of sections may be pre- 
sumed to reflect accurately the framework of the original Dia- 
tessaron. On the other hand, other witnesses, which are con- 
structed according to utterly divergent sequences of Gospel 
material having no connection with the framework of Tatian’s 
work, preserve Tatianic readings which were transmitted to 
these witnesses via the Old Syriac or Old Latin forms of text. 
This kind of Tatianic testimony is on a par with the type of 
text represented in Gospel quotations in, for example, Aphra- 
ates,“ the Syriac Liber graduum, the Armenian version and 
Liturgy,’® and certain Manichaean literature’? — all of which 


13 Higgins, op. cit., shows that the form of the Arabic Diatessaron which 
is preserved in mss. BEO has been less thoroughly accomodated to the Pe- 
shitta than has ms. A (which latter Ciasca printed as representing the text 
of Tatian). 

™ The Demonstrations of Aphraates have been edited by J. Parisot, Pairo- 
logia syriaca, I, i (Paris, 1892), ii (Paris, 1907). For Aphraates’s Gospel text, 
see F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 11 (Cambridge, 1904), 109-111, 
180-186. 

ts The Syriac Liber graduum, which dates from c. A. D. 320, has been edited 
by M. Kmosko, Patrologia syriaca, I, iii (Paris, 1926). For the type of text 
in this work see A. Riicker, ‘Die Zitate aus dem Matthdusevangelium im 
syrischen ‘Buche der Stufen,’’’ Biblische Zeitschrift, XX (1932), 342-354. 

16 F, C. Conybeare, ‘An Armenian Diatessaron?” Journal of Theological 
Studies, XXV (1924), 232-245; P. Essabalian, Le Diatessaron de Tatien et 
la premiére traduction des évangiles arméniens (Bibliothéque nationale, CXLII; 
Vienna, 1937) [in Armenian with a French résumé]; and St. Lyonnet, “‘Ves- 
tiges d’un Diatessaron arménien,” Biblica, XIX (1938), 121-150; “La premiére 
version arménienne des évangiles,” Revue Biblique, XLVII (1938), 355-382; 
and “Notes philologiques sur la premiére version arménienne des évangiles,” 
Revue des études indo-européennes, I (1938), 263-270. 

17 Anton Baumstark, “Ein ‘Evangelium’-Zitat der manichadischen Kepha- 
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appear to embody in varying degrees Diatessaric readings. In 
fact, it is likely that the policy of approving as genuinely Tatianic 
only those readings in the Arabic Diatessaron which differ from 
the Peshitta has been unwarrantably rigorous, for even where 
the Arabic Diatessaron agrees with the Peshitta, if the Old 
Syriac also agrees, such readings are proved to be more ancient 
than the Peshitta and may therefore be Tatianic. Such a 
possibility becomes a probability with overwhelming compulsion 
when Ephraem and other witnesses unrelated to the Peshitta 
add their support. 

To this list of witnesses to Tatian’s Diatessaron another 
apparently must now be added, namely a medieval Persian 
Diatessaron of which a preliminary announcement was made 
several years ago by Giuseppi Messina.”? According to Messina 
this document (Laurentian manuscript XVII) was copied in the 
year 1547 by Ibrahim ben Shamis, a Jacobite priest, from an 
original dating from the thirteenth century. This earlier Persian 
Diatessaron appears to have been slavishly translated from a 
Syriac base by a Jacobite layman originally of Tabriz who calls 
himself Iwannis ‘Izz al-Din, that is, ‘‘John, Glory of the Religion.” 
Messina believes that he may have been a convert from Islam 
to Christianity. Although the original text of the Persian 
Diatessaron has not yet been made available, Messina has 
supplied a complete table of contents and a translation into 
Italian of the first 71 sections out of a total of 250 (34 folios out 
of 130), thus comprising slightly over one fourth of the whole. 
It is on the basis of an examination of this material that the 
present article has been written. 


laia,”’ Oriens christianus, 3. Ser., XII (1937), 169-191, and Peters, Das Diates- 
saron Tatians, pp. 125-132. 

8 For a sane and balanced statement of the correct methodology of Tatianic- 
Forschung, which is drawn up with lapidary succinctness, see August Merk. 
Novum Testamentum graece et latine, ed. sexta (Rome, 1948), pp. 17*-18*. 

19 Giuseppe Messina, ‘“‘Un Diatessaron persiano del secolo XIII tradotto 
dal siriaco,” Biblica, XXIII (1942), 268-305; XXIV (1943), 59-106, reprinted, 
with certain minor modifications and the addition of the translation of the 
remainder of the first major division of the Harmony, in Notizia su un Dia- 
tessaron persiano tradotto dal siriaco (Biblica et orientalia, X; Rome, 1943), 
In a subsequent study Messina deals at greater length with certain stylistic 
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The Persian Harmony is divided into four main divisions, 
containing respectively 71, 61, 60, and 58 paragraphs. The 
compiler has indicated the derivation of the various passages 
from the four Gospels® by using the appropriate letters, M, S 
(the final letter of Markés), L, and Y (Yuhanna).* When the 
sequence of the sections is compared with Tatian’s work, repre- 
sented in the Codex Fuldensis and the Arabic Diatessaron, only 
a relatively few sections are found to be in the same order, and 
these can be explained on the basis of natural coincidence. 
Indeed, the underlying plan as well as the execution seems to 
differ from Tatian’s very carefully wrought Diatessaron. For 
example, the compiler of this Harmony occasionally presents 
parallel Synoptic passages at different places in his work (as 
“the salt which has lost its saltiness” Mt 5 13 appears in I, 34, 
while the parallel in Lk 14 34 is given in IV, 11). At other times 
but one of two slightly divergent passages is utilized, the peculiar- 
ities of the other being omitted entirely in a way quite unlike 
Tatian’s meticulous care in embodying practically everything 
distinctive in the four Gospels (as III, 8, where Mt 10 26b~28 is 
cited without the Lucan details of Lk 122-4). The Persian 


characteristics of the Persian Harmony; see his ‘“‘Parallelismi semitismi lezioni 
tendenziose nell’armonia persiana,”’ Biblica, XXX (1949), 356-376. 

20In another article Messina discusses certain readings in the Persian 
Diatessaron which are present also in the Protoevangelium of James, without, 
however, deciding that Tatian himself made use of the Protoevangelium; 
“Lezioni apocrife nel Diatessaron persiano,” Biblica, XXX (1949), 10-27. 
It will be recalled that Phillips (Bulletin of the Bezan Club, 1X [1932], 6-8), 
Baumstark (Biblica, XVI [1935], 288-290 and Oriens christianus, 3 Ser., 
XIV [1939], 19-27), and Peters (Acta ortentalia, XVI [1938], 258-294) gave 
reasons for believing that Tatian made use of a fifth source for his Harmony, 
namely the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and that this fact accounts for 
the otherwise puzzling statement made by Victor of Capua concerning Tatian’s 
“diapente” (Tatianus...unum ex quattuor conpaginauerit euangelium cui 
titulum diapente conposuit; Ranke, op. cit., p. 1, lines 16-18). 

2t In one form of the Arabic Diatessaron these sigla are: M for Mt, R for 
Mk, K for Lk, H for Jn; in the other form two letters are used for each Gospel: 
Mt, Mr, Lk, Yu. Zachary explains that he uses M for Mt, R for Mk, L for 
Lk, and A for Jn (here Zachary chooses the first letter of Aguila to show that 
John is the eagle in the tetrad of living creatures in Ezekiel; Migne, PL, 
CLXXXVI, col. 40 a-c). 
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Harmony begins with Mk 11 and rot with Jn 11, as Tatian, 
on the explicit testimony of Dionysius bar Salibi,””7 began his 
Diatessaron. Furthermore the Persian Harmony contains the 
Matthean and Lucan genealogies of Jesus, both of which, 
according to Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhos,# were omitted by 
Tatian. So far, therefore, as the external framework is con- 
cerned, the Persian Harmony manifests no relationship to 
Tatian. 

On the other hand, the testimony of this Eastern witness to 
Tatian appears to be of the second variety mentioned above; 
it contains many readings which are of undoubted Tatianic 
ancestry. The following apparatus exhibits about one hundred 
such readings and was compiled by comparing the available 
portion of the Persian Harmony with other Eastern and Western 
witnesses mentioned at the beginning of this article. It is not to 
be supposed that the autograph of Tatian’s Diatessaron must 
have contained every one of the following variants, for in not a 
few cases the testimony of the Tatianic witnesses is divided. 
The main intention of the present article is to set forth some of 


the evidence concerning the relationship of the Persian Harmony 
(so far as this has been published by Messina) and various 
other witnesses which preserve Tatianic readings. For pur- 
poses of comparison, evidence from the Syriac versions is also 
cited. 


22 Joseph S. Assemani, Bibliotheca orientalis, II (Rome, 1721), 159-160. 
Bar Salibi’s statement is confirmed by evidence from Ephraem’s commentary 
but is apparently contradicted by the Arabic text (which begins with Mark) 
and by the Codex Fuldensis (which begins with Luke). If the introductory 
notices in the Arabic manuscripts are carefully studied, however, it appears 
that the original Arabic text began with Jn 11. Similarly, it is almost certain 
that the first four verses of Luke were not in the original text of the manuscript 
which Victor found, for they are not mentioned in the (old) table of contents, 
which begins with John. 

23 Theodoret, Treatise on Heresies, 1, 20 (Migne, PG, LXXXIII, cols. 
369-372). The two forms of the Arabic text of the Diatessaron are distin- 
guished also (see footnote no. 21 above) by the way in which they dispose of 
the genealogies; in one form the genealogies are included in the midst of the 
text, in the other they appear at the end as a kind of appendix. 
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Sigla used in the Apparatus 


Arabic Diatessaron Sy® Sinaitic Syriac 

Aphraates Sy* Curetonian Syriac 

Ephraem Sy? _Peshitta 

Liége ms. Sy! Palestinian Syriac 

Syriac Liber graduum Sy™* Harclean Syriac 

Pepsian Harmony Tus Tuscan form of Italian 
Harmony 

Persian Harmony Ven Venetian form of Italian 
Harmony 

Stuttgart ms. Z Zachary of Besancon 


Direct quotations from editions of Tatianic witnesses are 
cited in italics; translations of words and sentences into English 
are enclosed in quotation marks. 


1 19 


25 
26 
29 


2 14 


2 23 


36 
46 


MATTHEW 


Iwong de o avnp avtns, Stxatos wr] Iwong de avnp 
duxavos Per E Ven: unde Iosep vegando ¢6, cum ello fosse 
tusto et bono L Sy“ 

—autw Per A | — yap Per A 

ovdayws] wn Per A L St Z Winchester codex) 

ot d€ axovoavtes Tov Bactdews| cum audivissent (hoc) a 
rege Per: la parola del re A Ven Sy* 

de]+Iwong Per A Ven Tus L St Sy*“? 

dia Twv Tpogyntwy]| ba Tov rpoyynrov Per: per la lingua 
del aor Ar L St Tus Ven: cossi fo conpiude le profecie 
Sy*°> 

—rotayww Per Tus L St 

emu xerpwr] brachiis Per: sulle loro braccia E “™ A 
Sy* c, 2 mss. of p 

—ett Per A Sy*“? 

xetpevy] aedificata Per: fondamento sia A Sy*” 

wa... Kkepata] Per: una parola Ven: una letera L and St: 
ene lettre Aph, LG, and Sy* (cf. Lk 1617): “one yéd 
letter” 
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eppeOn|+rots apxavors Per Ven Tus St Z Sy* "=" 
—nén Per E LSy*¢ 

yaunon| AaBn Per: prende A Ven Tus L Sy*: ss Sy*?: 
Sox 


~—estwres Per Tus L: gaen staen LGY* Sy% ? @ hiat) 
Onoavpifere] ponite Per: riponete A Ven Tus L Aph 
Sy° (s hiat) 

avOeterat| honorabit Per: onorerd A Sy? 

—owv Per A Ven Tus Sy* © #8 

ovouwOnoerat)] ooros eoriv Per Ven L St Z 

avtwy|+Kac o Papioaor Per: i loro grandi (farisei) A 
Tus LZ Sy“ p, har (s hiat) 

Tw veper| Tos epevot Per A Ven Tus L E Sy*% P#! 
—povov Per E 

vooous|+nuwy Per A Ven Tus L Sy*“° 

nvdAnoapev| cantavimus Per: cantammo (sarwad guftim) A 
Ven Tus L Sy*“? 

ovv|+maddov Per A Sy** 


MARK . 


eyevero] exric0n Per A L Pep Sy*? © ha) 


LUKE 


gov (1) + evwmov Oeov Per E Aph Pep Sy*™#9: “for 
lo, God has heard the voice of thy prayer” | ‘yevynoet] 
Per: concepird e ti partorird Pep: conceyuen & beren 

ott] rouro Per A L Sybian p; 


avtnv|+o ayyedos Per A L St Pep Sybian) p Pal | goy] 


+evdoynuern ov ev yuvatéiy Per A Ven Tus L St Pep 
E Aph Sy c hiant) p, har 


24 See Daniél Plooij, ‘‘Traces of Syriac Origin of the Old-Latin Diatessaron,” 
Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
Deel LXIII, Ser. A, No. 4 (Amsterdam, 1927), pp. 20 (120) ff. 
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1 29 dtehoyeSero] + ev eavtn Per: nel suo cuore rifletteva (mi- 
andéSid) L: wart si geturbeert in hare seluen (Sy* **2™) 

1 35 yevvwpevov] + ex gov Per A Ven Tus L E Pep 
Sy: ¢ hiant) p, pal (ms. C] | gay] + exre kat Per A Ven St 
Sy? (s, c hiant) 

1 56 —ws Per Ven St 


161 ex rns ovyyeveas] ev tn ovyyevaa Per A Tus L St 
Sy (c hiat), p, har 

1 64 incipit xac tapaxpnua] Per A Ven Tus L Sy © hit. > 

16s — ‘yap Per A Ven Sy° © hia®. P, har* 
owrTnptar| ut liberaret nos Per: che ci libererebbe A Sy; 
ut liberavit nos Ven: salvatt n’d da li nimici Tus: dcci 
salvati da’ nimici nostri Sy*<™: “he has snatched us 
away unto life from the hand of our enemies” 
aroypayac0a ... ovon eyxuw| eyxuw aroyp. exer Per 
A Sy* p (c hiat) 
Tn avtn| tavtn Per A Ven Tus Sy™ 
ev (2)] xae Per: e lieto annunzio di buona speranza agli 
uomini A Sy® © tia). phar. & omits ev (2) 
3] ws Per A Sy*? © h80 
—rovrov Per A L St Sy® > (videntur; ¢ hiat) 
avrov (1)] to masdvov Per A L St Pep Sy* © Bia) > pal 
—.dov Per A Tus L Sy®* ™ >! Imss. A. C} (¢ hiat) 
mp n| ews av Per A Sy® > Pal (chiat) 
0 TaTnp avTov Kat 9 wnTnp| 1 uNTNP avTov Kat Iwong 
Per A: “Joseph and his mother” Tus: Gioseppo e Maria 
(Ven hiat) L: Joseph ende Maria St: Joseph ende Maria 
Jhesus moeder Pep: Joseph & Marie Sy* ” © bia 
poupata] Per: lancia di dubbio E©™ $shé‘dad of Merv 
(Horae Sem., V, 159) 
— {noacaPer: era rimasta E: ‘‘seven days she had been 
with a husband” (ed. Lamy, III, 813) Sy*: “seven days 
only with a husband she was” (Sy°™*) | azo rns map- 
Gevias] Per: vergine (bikr) St: in haren magedomme (= “in 
her virginity’’) 

2 38 kat (1)|+airn Per AL St Sy*? © ha 

2 41 ov yovers avtou| Per: la gente di Gest A L: Joseph ende 
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Maria Pep: Joseph and Marie Tus: Gioseppo e Marie 
Sy® © hit®) P: “and his kinsfolk”’ 
ot ‘yovers avtou]  wntnp avtov ka Iwong Per A: 
“Joseph and his mother” Sy”: “Joseph and his mother” 
0 TaTnp gov Kayw| eyw Kat o watnp gov Per A E | 
oduvwpevor| + Kat AvTovpevor Per: afflitti con ansieta E 
Pep: wip mychel sorou3 Sy*: “in trouble and in much per- 
turbation” | ndecre] ovdare Per A Ven L St 
gogia Kar nALKtal nAtKta Kat gogia Per A L: in ijaren 
ende in wijsheiden Z Sy*” ™ 
yuvatkos|+@cAurmov Per A Pep Sy” *** 
— apxouevos Per A Ven Aph Sy®? © M8 
euBas de ers ev Twv TAOLWY O HY Lipwvos. npwTnoev 
auTov amo Tns Yns emavayayew odvyov kabicas] Kat To 
€v auvTwy nv tov Ziywvos kar eveBn o Inaovs exabioev 
Per: una nave era di Simone Safa. Gesad... sedette in 
quella nave, e comandd che andassero un pochino lontano 
dalla terra A Sy*? ©" | odXvyov] + in aquam Per A 
Sy* Pp (c hiat) 

58 ‘yovacw] woow Per A Ven Tus Sy*? ©" 

5 25 €p 0 KaTexetto| Tnv KAwnv Per A Tus L Pep Sy? 

5 29 avtwv] avrov Per A Sy" ™8 

5 33 go.]+pabnrac Per A Tus L 

6 10 avrov]+ws 7 addy Per Tus L St Sy”) " 

6 37 Kat ov (1)] wa Per A Sy*® 

71 — eyevero Per A Ven L Pep Sy° ©"? 

71s — Twas Per A Ven Tus Sy®® © hit? 

7% ayyedwr] pabntwv Per A Sy*™ bar chiad 

112 deyere]|+ourws Per A Ven Sy” 

116 — pos we Per ASt 

117 dn] yap Per A Ven Tus Sy** 

11s gtdov avrou] gikcav Per A Ven L™ St Sy*%? 

11 12 xat|+eav Per A Ven Tus Sy*“? 

12 15 —opare kat Per A Sy*“? 

12 1s pefovas orxodounow] orxodounow Kat ToLnow avTas pel- 
Covas Per A L and St: sal (St: salse) meerre maken Pep: 
he wolde breke his berne and make it more Sy*“” 

12 38 evotv]+ou dovAor Per A Ven Tus L Sy*” 
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JOHN 


14 nv (2)| eorw Per A Sy™? © hia® 

116 —xac (2) PerALSt 

118 e&nynoato|+nuw Per E L Sy® ™ @ hiad 

1 27 incipit avros eotwv o omtgw Per A (L hiat) Sy®™*| 
epxouevos] +nv yeyovey Per A Ven (L hiat) 

1 29 Bderer]+o Iwavvns Per A Pep Sy” (L hiat) 

131 Barrifwy] Barrifew Per: affinche battezzi A Pep Sy**” 

135 —madw Per A Ven Tus L Pep ZWitest 49) Sys & P 

1 43 nOeAnoev|+o Inoovs Per A Tus L Pep Sy” 

1 46 — xa (1) Per A Sy*” | exvac] e&eXery Per E Sy* 

26 — xewevat Per Tus Pep 

210 tore] affert Per: allora presenta A Ven: dali [ms.: dati] 
Tus: é dato L: gheft St: geift Pep: setten forp 

211 apxnv] primum Per: primo A Ven: in prima L Pep Sy” 

327 NapBavew|+ay eavrov Per A Sy™ Pa) bar 

3 32 o] kato Per A Tus L St Sy*™** 


Several of the readings in the apparatus above are worthy of 
more extended comments. The following remarks will serve to 
indicate the significance of the Persian Harmony in relation to 
certain Tatianic variants preserved in other witnesses. 

Five of the readings in the Persian Harmony reflect the embar- 
rassment that Tatian, with his Encratite leanings,’s felt regarding 
certain expressions in the Gospels which refer to the relationship 
of Joseph to Mary and of both of them to Jesus. Thus, for 
example, in Mt 1 19 instead of representing the generally accepted 
Greek text, "Iwond 5€ 6 avnp adbrijs, Sixaos dv, the Persian 
Harmony reads e Giuseppe era un uomo giusto and thus avoids 
referring to Joseph as Mary’s husband by omitting the Greek 
definite article and possessive pronoun and by taking avqp in a 
general and not a marital sense. Ephraem quotes the same 
reading in his Commentary on the Diatessaron, ‘‘Joseph, because 


2s See Daniél Plooij, “Ein enkratitische Glosse im Diatessaron; ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Askese in der alten Kirche,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, XXII (1923), 1-16 (deals with an addition to Mt 
19 5-6). 
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he was a just man.’’ Among the other medieval harmonies, the 
Venetian Diatessaron reads unde Iosep vecando ¢6, cum ello fosse 
iusto et bono. It may be added that the Curetonian Syriac like- 
wise avoids offending the ascetically minded and reads, ‘‘Joseph, 
because he was a just man.” 

In Lk 2 there are four references to Joseph and Mary which, 
in the ordinary Greek text, doubtless appeared to certain in the 
early church to require rephrasing in order to safeguard the 
virgin birth of Jesus. In Lk 233 6 mwatnp airod kal } unTnp 
is adjusted in the Persian Harmony to read la madre di lui e 
Giuseppe, and in several other witnesses to Tatian the proper 
name ‘‘Joseph” is used in order to avoid referring to him as 
6 matip abtod [sc. "Inood]. Thus, the Arabic Diatessaron reads, 
“Joseph and his mother,” and the Dutch Harmonies read Joseph 
ende Maria (Liége ms.) and Joseph ende Maria Jhesus moeder 
(Stuttgart ms.). The Pepysian Harmony and the Tuscan form 
of the Italian Diatessaron (the Venetian form omits this verse) 
agree with the Liége ms. in reading the two proper names. 

In Lk 2 41 and 43 the phrase oi yovets airov is used in the 
Greek text in referring to Jesus’ parents. In the former passage, 
however, the Persian Diatessaron prefers the more general term 
‘‘people”’ in the phrase la gente di Ges, as does also the Arabic 
Diatessaron (4#!s).27_ The Sinaitic Syriac (Curetonian hiat) 
and Peshitta likewise use a word meaning “his kinsfolk’’ 
(aerexs2). The Tuscan, Liége, and Pepysian Harmonies avoid 
the word for “‘parents’’ by inserting the proper names, ‘‘Joseph 
and Mary.” In the latter passage the Persian Harmony also 
refuses to speak of Jesus’ father and refers to la madre di lui e 
Giuseppe. The Arabic Diatessaron and the Peshitta similarly 
abstain from calling Joseph his father (but these two witnesses 
reverse the order, “Joseph and his mother’’). 

In Lk 2 48 the Greek text is less violently altered by the Persian 
Harmony. Here the words déod 6 watnp cou Kay have resisted 
substitution by synonyms; only the order of words has been 


6 Cf. J. Gresham Machen, The Virgin Birth of Christ (2nd ed.; New York), 
pp. 130-131. 


27 Marmardji translates, with unjustifiable laxity, ‘‘ses parents.” 
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altered, thereby putting, significantly enough, Mary in a position 
of prominence (as is also the case, it will have been observed, in 
each of the other three passages of Lk 2 in the Persian Harmony). 
Both Ephraem and the Arabic Diatessaron support this inversion 
of order.” 

The Persian Harmony partially supports the famous Tatianic 
variant of definite ascetical import regarding Anna, the proph- 
etess (Lk 2 36). The text, according to Bk GLX 13 33 69 131, 
is {noaca pera avdpos Eryn Eta ard Tis wapbevias adbrijs. 
Tatian, in accord with his Encratite tendencies, had very 
probably read this verse, ‘“‘seven days she had been with a hus- 
band,””? for so Ephraem refers to the passage in one of his 
Hymns*° and so the Sinaitic Syriac transmits the passage (indeed, 
here the statement is even more emphatic by the presence of 
ponds, ‘seven days only she...’’; Curetonian hiat). Though 
the Persian text does not reduce the conjugal life enjoyed by 
Anna to such a short time, it fails to render (7¢0a0a, a word 
which suggests a normal married life, and transforms the married 
estate into a celebate life: “She remained seven years a virgin 
with her husband” (era rimasta sette anni vergine [5%] con suo 
marito). With this one may compare the Stuttgart Harmony 
which, instead of reading amd ts mwapOevias, has in haren 
magedomme (‘‘in her virginity’’).3* 

There were, it goes without saying, other reasons besides an 
ascetical tendency which prompted Tatian to make adjustments 
in the text of the Gospels. He was doubtless moved, for example, 
by literalistic considerations. When he read in Mt 223 that 
Jesus ‘dwelt in a city called Nazareth that what had been 


28 For a full discussion of these four passages see H. J. Vogels, “Die ‘Eltern’ 
Jesu (Textkritisches zu Lk. 2, 33 ff),” Biblische Zeitschrift, XI (1913), 33-43. 

29 Adelbert Merx argued that this reading is to be regarded as the original 
of this verse; Die vier kanonischen Evangelien nach threm dltesten bekannten 
Texte; II, ii, Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas nach der syrischen im 
Sinaikloster gefundenen Palimpsesthandschrift (Berlin, 1905), 207-208. 

3° Edited by T. J. Lamy, Sancti Ephraem Syri hymni et sermones, III 
(Mechliniae, 1889), col. 813, verse 17. 

3t For a discussion of the evidence as far as it was known in 1913, see H. J. 
Vogels, ‘“‘Lk 2, 36 im Diatessaron,” Biblische Zeitschrift, XI (1913), 168-171. 
Cf. also the brief remarks by Messina, Notizia, 57-59. 
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spoken through the prophets (61a t&v mpodynTav) might be 
fulfilled, ‘He shall be called a Nazarene,’ ’’ he would have been 
uncertain and perplexed — as others have been since his day — 
in attempting to discover the precise Old Testament references 
to which the Evangelist alludes here. So far from there being 
a plurality of prophets who had spoken of this matter, it is diffi- 
cult enough to find in but one prophet an allusion which could 
have suggested to the author of the First Gospel such a pre- 
diction.** Tatian, it appears, sought to avoid the multiplication 
of difficulties and read the singular number (61a Tod mpognrov). 
This variant was perpetuated in the Tatianic tradition of the 
following centuries. The Arabic Diatessaron (.,~)!), the Dutch 
Harmonies (Liége: die prophetie; Stuttgart: den prophete), both 
forms of the Italian Harmonies (Tuscan: per lo profeta; Venetian: 
cossi fo conpiude le profegie), as well as the Persian Diatessaron 
(per la lingua del profeta) — all preserve the singular number 
either as ‘‘prophet” or “prophecy.” The Sinaitic, Curetonian, 
Peshitta, and Palestinian Syriac agree in reading sss. 
Another attempt to conform a quotation to the Old Testament 
(in the Syriac version) appears in Mt 46. Here the promise 
that angels will bear one up on their hands (émi xetp@v) was 
brought into closer harmony with the Syriac Psalter (91 12), 
which reads youiasa2 Ss, “on their arms (or shoulders)’ — 
contrary to the Hebrew, o»pp-by, and the Septuagint, émi 
xelp@v.33 The reading of the Persian Harmony, sulle loro 
braccia, is in conformity with the Arabic Diatessaron, << 
e4#eJJ!, “upon their arms.’’ Furthermore, even though Ephraem 
does not quote the entire promise (simply ‘“‘they shall keep thee, 
lest at any time thy foot be dashed against a stone”), in his 
subsequent comments he discloses that he is aware of the tradi- 


3 Doubtless it was the Hebrew 1y) of Is 11 1 which supplied the Evangelist 
with the germinal idea developed in Mt 2 23; there is no evidence, however, 
that Tatian could read Hebrew. For a discussion of the problems involved 
in Mt 2 23, see any critical commentary, especially those by Strack and 
Billerbeck and by Lagrange. 

33 The meaning of xeip, “hand and arm, arm,” is confined almost entirely 
to poetry and medical authors (see, inter alios, Stephanus, Thesaurus graecae 
linguae, s.v., init.). 
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tion regarding the arms or shoulders of the angels.*4 This variant, 
it may be remarked, has left no trace among the Western wit- 
nesses to Tatian, being confined to the Eastern orbit, including 
also the Sinaitic and Curetonian Syriac and two manuscripts 
of the Peshitta.3s 

In addition to variants which are due to the operation of 
ascetic or harmonistic tendencies, there are many others of a 
miscellaneous character which appear in both the Persian 
Harmony and in one or more of the Eastern and Western wit- 
nesses to Tatian. A Diatessaric reading which Peters detected 
in the West-Saxon version** seems to have left a trace in the 
Persian Harmony also. The statement in Mt 2 9 regarding the 
Magi: ot 6€ dxotcavTes Tod Bacthéws éxope’Pnoay appears 
in slightly divergent forms in the following Tatianic witnesses. 
The reading of the Venetian Harmony, e ii magi aldito ¢6, 
partironssi dal re, suggests an underlying Old Latin text running 
something like magi cum audivissent (hoc) a rege abierunt, which 
reappears in the West-Saxon version 8a hi paet gebod gehyrdon, 
pa férdon hi (‘‘when they had heard the command, then they 
went’’).37 Similarly in the East the Arabic Diatessaron by its 


reading, Vb) GLS Ce Vgnee LS r#3 (“and they, when 
they had heard [this] from the king, went on their way’’), sug- 
gests a form of the Syriac like that which is preserved in the 
Curetonian, oS92 2ahs0 yo 2soveS ofsn 20 YO O30 (“now 


they, when they received the command from the king, went’’); 


34 Ephraem’s word is f‘iknaméjs, which usually means “shoulders, middle 
of the back’’ (Moesinger translates: in medio dorso suo), but also, according 
to the Armenian lexica by Ciakciak and by Miskgian, it may mean “arms.” 
The printed editions of the Armenian Psalter (91 12) read bazouks, the primary 
meaning of which is ‘‘arms.” 

35 They are manuscripts 2 and 40 in Pusey and Gwilliam’s Tetraeuangelium, 
of the sixth century and A. D. 548 respectively. The Peshitta text of the 
parallel in Lk 4 11 reads ‘‘on their arms.” 

36 Curt Peters, ‘‘Der Diatessarontext von Mt 2, 9 und die westsachsische 
Evangeliumversion,” Biblica, XXIII (1942), 323-332. 

37 Peters could have strengthened his case by mentioning the fact that 
two similar readings appear in (1) the Old Mercian version, printed by 
Skeat in his edition of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels: pa hie pa geherdon Ses 
kyninges word eodun ponan, and (2) in an Old German rendering of Gospel 
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the Sinaitic reads 2a: instead of 2aSs y0.5* Likewise the 
Persian Harmony, quando sentirono la parola del re, obviously 
represents a form of the Matthean text which, instead of con- 
struing the genitive Tod Baotdéws as the object of axoboarTes, 
inserted a noun or pronoun as the object of the Greek participle, 
as is preserved today in the various circumlocutions set forth 
above. 

In Mt 11 17 (and the parallel in Lk 7 32) the complaint, ‘““We 
have piped (nvAnoaper) :to you, and you did not dance; we have 
wailed, and you did not mourn,” was undoubtedly read by 
Tatian with a verb of singing instead of playing. Both Eastern 
and Western branches of Tatianic tradition agree in this variant. 
Thus, the Arabic (+) and the Persian Harmony (cantammo 
[sarwad guftim]) join with the Venetian (noi avemo chantato), 
the Tuscan (noi cantamo), and the Dutch Harmonies (wi habben 
u g(h)esongen). 

Several variants are the result of a certain fullness of expres- 
sion. For example, instead of representing exactly the Greek 
text of Lk 1 13, um) GoBod, Zaxapia, ddT. elonxoiabn % Sénois 
gov, kal % yuvn cov ’EXoaBer yevyncer [var. lect. yevéoet] 
vidv got, the Persian Harmony reads, non temere, o Zaccaria, 
perché la tua preghiera fu udita presso Dio; e Elisabetia, 
tua moglie, concepira ett partorira un figliolo. The phrase 
represented by presso Dio in the Persian was thrice quoted by 
Ephraem from Tatian’s Diatessaron (‘‘thy prayer is heard before 
God’’) and once by Aphraates (2082 wax). The Pepysian Har- 
mony contains both of the expansions which are designated 
above by spaced type in the Persian: And pe aungel reconforted 
hym and seide pat pe bisechyng pat he had beden for pe folk was 
herd tofore God, and that his wife schulde conceyuen 
& beren a son. 

Another example of a certain redundance of expression is in 
Lk 12 18 where, in the usual Greek text, the Rich Fool says to 


pericopes (Rheinau ms. 158b, Ziirich): do si des koniges rede gehorten...; 
see Hans Vollmer, Verdeutschung der Evangelien und sonstiger Teile des Neuen 
Testaments von den ersten Anfangen bis Luther (Bible und deutsche Kultur, V; 
Potsdam, 1935), p. 97. 

38 This variant escaped Burkitt’s attention in his Evangelion da- Mepharreshe. 
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himself: “I will pull down my barns and build larger ones 
(ueifovas oixodounow).” This is represented in the Persian 
Harmony by distmeggeré 1 magazzini, e edificherd e faréd altri pin 
amplu. The Arabic Diatessaron reads, “...1 will build again 
and will make greater ones,” and the Syriac tradition (both Old 
Syriac and Peshitta) agrees, “I will build and enlarge (3302) 
them.” 

On the other hand, a few Tatianic readings, such as the fol- 
lowing example, are somewhat abbreviated. In Mt 518 the 
saying about i@ra év 7} xepaia ob yw mapédAOn probably appeared 
in the Diatessaron in the form, “the iota (or, yéd) letter will not 
pass away,” as is disclosed by the following evidence. The 
verse occurs twice in Aphraates and both times he quotes it, 
2am 2Nod2 30. (“‘one yéd letter’). This is also the reading of 
the Sinaitic Syriac. In the Syriac Liber graduum the saying is 
quoted in the same form, and the comment is added to the 
effect that this means the entire ten commandments, for the 
letter yéd is equivalent to the numeral ten.*° In medieval times 
the Venetian Diatessaron read the saying in the form, una 
letera non se perderd. The Liége and Stuttgart manuscripts of 
the Dutch Harmonies read, sal ene lettre van der wet ni(e)t achter 
bliven.*° In the Persian Harmony the saying appears in the form, 
una parola ...non svanira. 

In Lk 118 Tatian introduced a slight variant which un- 
accountably escaped von Soden’s keen eye while combing the 
Arabic Diatessaron for evidence of Tatian’s all-pervading influ- 
ence. Instead of reading “though he will not get up and give 
him anything because he is his friend” (... dea 76 elvae idov 
airov, with BX CLX 33 124 157 etc.), Tatian substituted 
gtXiav for didov abrod. Eastern representatives, such as the 
Arabic Diatessaron (43!4e)!) and the Persian Harmony (a 
causa dell’amicizia), agree with the testimony of Western wit- 
nesses to the Diatessaron, such as the Venetian (per l’amistade), 
the Liége (om de vrinschap), and the Stuttgart (dor die vrienscap), 


39 Liber graduum, xxii, 21; col. 684, ed. Kmosko. 
4° Cf. Daniél Plooij, A Primitive Text of the Diatessaron (Leyden, 1923), 
p. 38. 
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in the support of ¢tAiav. The Syriac tradition (Old Syriac and 
Peshitta) likewise preserves the word which appeared in Tatian’s 
Diatessaron, 2Nose~d. 


The conclusions of this study have been hinted at earlier in 
the article. Although this Persian Harmony discloses no rela- 
tionship with Tatian’s Diatessaron so far as its external frame- 
work is concerned, it is by no means worthless as a witness to 
the original Diatessaron. Its value for the textual criticism of 
the Gospels lies in the presence of many undoubted Tatianic 
readings which are embedded within its text. These Tatianisms 
show a remarkable affinity to similar readings preserved in other 
Eastern and Western witnesses of the Diatessaron. As soon, 
therefore, as the text of the entire Persian Harmony has been 
made available, its evidence ought to be included in any reason- 
ably complete critical apparatus of the Gospels. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Chapters in a Life of Paul, by John Knox. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1950. Pp. 169. $2.50. 


This book, by the Baldwin Professor of Sacred Literature at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York, is among the most recent additions to the 
growing body of Pauline literature, and one of the best. It is based on a series 
of lectures which the author gave at Emory University in January, 1949, on 
the Quillian Foundation. 

The title is suggestive of the scope of the lectures, penetrating studies in 
the most significant areas of the life of the Apostle, but not in any sense an 
attempt at a complete biography. The logic of the author’s thesis is demon- 
strated in the first few pages, that no such biography can be written any more 
than in the case of Jesus, for in both cases sufficient data just do not exist. 
Few people would knowingly disagree with the conclusions here. 

The study is three-fold. The first part is a careful analysis of the source 
materials and their values, characterized by thoroughness and insight on 
the author’s part. He does more than distinguish between the Acts and the 
Letters and their relative values; he does this with discrimination and bal- 
ance, but goes on to more profound judgments in both cases. He makes a 
“strong affirmation of the historical value of Acts” and insists on three im- 
portant factors therein, often overlooked: the role of Jerusalem in the history 
of the beginnings of the Church, the authority of the original Twelve at Jeru- 
salem over the entire Church, and the “political innocuousness of the new 
movement.” 

From this apparently high appreciation of Acts, he turns to the other side 
of the story and shows that, while most of our popular notions about Paul 
are dependent on Acts, the Letters in general give us quite a different and 
more complex conception of the man. The “Life of Paul’ in the conventional 
sense is the story presented in rough outline in Acts with little influence of 
the Letters except in a few spots, but this is not a matter of surprise to scholars 
who are acquainted with recent Pauline studies. 

281 
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There are times in this first section when one wonders if the sharp emphasis 
on the superior data of the Letters is not made at some expense of the “‘strong 
affirmation of the historical value of Acts.” It hardly seems justifiable to 
us that it is always a matter of ‘either/or’ choice of materials, even if wide 
gaps in the story must be left unfilled. Another point about which uncer- 
tainty still hinges is the matter of the Jerusalem collection, which the author 
makes fundamental to the understanding of Paul’s mission activity as shown 
in the Letters. Unquestionably that collection was important, but one won- 
ders if it is not somewhat precarious to make it practically the sole motive - 
of this mission work instead of a more subsidiary factor. 

The second part of the study is concerned with the career of the Apostle, 
following logically on the study of the sources, and with separate chapters 
on the Letters and Acts setting forth the data in elaborate detail and in com- 
parative outlines, in clear and convincing order. The outlines are so arranged 
as to show that much more import attaches to the Jerusalem visits of Paul 
than is usual in such studies. Three of these visits are known in the Letters 
and five in the Acts, but the discrepancy of the two extra visits in Acts is 
seen to be largely a matter of understanding such problem-matters as the 
famine-relief and Jerusalem-offering visits. The real issues are not so much 
contradictions as interpretation of data due to Paul’s insistence on indepen- 
dence of the Jerusalem authorities and Luke’s insistence on his subordination 


to the same authorities. The problems remain chiefly a matter of interpre- 
tation of source materials, and perhaps will continue so for a long time to 
come. 


The study of chronology comes next, and is based largely on the author’s 
previously published works in this and other Journals. The most noteworthy 
feature of the new chronology is the fact that it shortens the conventional 
period of the Apostle’s active career by several years and makes it end six 
to eight years earlier than the usual schemes. It all depends on how we in- 
terpret the fourteen silent years of Galatians, between the conversion and 
the beginning of his active career. Many of these details will probably engage 
the scholars for years to come, if any final settlement is ever made, but it 
becomes more and more difficult for some of us to understand how a man of 
Paul’s restless and energetic nature could ever be silent or do nothing for 
any long period of time. 

Chapter VI, on The Man and His Work, is one of the best things of its 
kind this reviewer has ever seen on Paul. Here, in less than twenty pages, 
the author has comprised more insiy1.+ into the nature of Paul and more under- 
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standing of his career than most whole books ever achieve. The chapter alone 
is worth the book. 

The final part of the study is ‘‘The Man in Christ.” It represents Dr. Knox’s 
grasp of the theological and religious significance of Jesus for Paul, which he 
ightly regards as the climactic fact about such a work. Paul had become ar 
new creation as a result of the revelation of Jesus in him; he was a man “in 
Christ” by way of his birth in the spirit. When he said in Galatians, “It is 
no longer I who live, but Christ who lives in me,” he was putting into brief 
words the whole religious experience of his life. 

The whole section is on a par with the two preceding ones, even if more 
briefly treated, and the entire book lays all serious students of Paul under 
deep obligation to the author. It will almost certainly remain a standard 
study of Paul for a long time to come. 

Incidentally, the publishers have done very well in the make-up of the 
book. It is convenient in size, with excellent pagination, good type, wide 
margins, pleasing to the eye, and well-bound — such items as have been too 
often missing in good books in the last decade. 


Cuartes F. NesBitt 


Commentary on Romans, by Anders Nygren. Translated by Carl C. Rasmus- 
sen. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1949. Pp. 457. $5.00. 


Bishop Nygren agrees with Luther that in Romans we have “the clearest 
gospel of all.’”’ It is not that the Synoptic account of the Gospel is wrong; it 
is merely ‘easier to distort” than Paul’s account, which is “‘more clearly and 
unequivocally” expressed (p. 2). The fundamental concept of the Epistle, 
to which Nygren returns times without number, is “the righteousness of 
God” or “from God,” whose normal antithesis is “the righteousness by the 
Law” — a man-made and therefore ego- or homo-centric product (pp. 11 ff., 
18, 74, 161, 317 f., et al). These two concepts respectively characterize two 
aeons, the “‘age of Adam’”’ and the “age of Christ,’ which the author finds 
described in 5 12-21— a passage which for him is the pivotal portion of the 
Epistle and about which all the remaining portions revolve, much as ch. 15 
of I Cor. represents for Karl Barth the kernel of that Epistle (pp. 19 ff.). 

The theme of the Epistle is found by the author in 117, which he wishes 
to read: ‘He who through faith is righteous shall live.” This, of course, is 
not particularly original, but the drastic use he makes of the idea is so. For 
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he divides the first half of the Epistle into two main parts, in accord with 
the reading of this text, the first being from 1 18 to 4 25 with the caption ‘‘He 
Who Through Faith Is Righteous,” the second from 51 to 8 39 with that of 
“He Who Through Faith Is Righteous Shall Live.’’ Part Three (91—11 36) 
follows under the heading, “The Righteousness of Faith Is Not Against the 
Promise of God,” and Part Four (12 1—15 13) under the title, ‘‘The Life of 
Him Who Through Faith Is Righteous.” The conclusion (15 14—16 27) Nygren 
believes to have been a part of Romans from the beginning, including the 
doxology, the critical grounds for suspicion regarding the same being dismissed 
in a manner characteristic of his treatment of like problems with the state- 
ment that they ‘‘do not seem well founded, when examined closely” (p. 457). 

Probably Nygren is right in his employment of the term “righteousness of 
God’’ to characterize the teaching of the Epistle, rather than the now out- 
moded distinction between Justification and Sanctification. Certainly his 
adherence to the Pauline terminology serves to maintain the unity of the 
argument presented in the Epistle. His further development of the argument 
as indicating how man through Christ is set free successively from God’s 
Wrath, from Sin, from the Law, and from Death is also in the present writer’s 
judgment entirely sound. And there is much more in this worthy volume to 
commend — for example, its author’s definition of Paul’s view of Scripture 
(pp. 83 f.), his apologetic for Paul and his teachings (pp. 454 et al), his em- 
phasis on the “historical Jesus” (p. 238), his treatment of the relation of Time 
to Eternity (pp. 340 e¢ al), of the “time” of the Wrath (pp. 99 ff.), and of 
“freedom from Sin” (pp. 241 f., 267), and much of his exegesis. 

Nonetheless, the commentary leaves much to be desired. For (although 
Bishop Nygren would no doubt disclaim this) I do not find that he has been 
able to escape the anti-psychological, anti-ethical, and anti-scientific tend- 


encies of modern continental theology. These tendencies crop out again and 
again, as for example in the uncritical approach to the Epistle and its con- 
stituent parts referred to above (cf. also pp. 10 f. on Jesus’ and Paul’s use 
of ‘“‘righteousness”), in the bias against a ‘‘Christ-mysticism” (p. 237) and 
against a “natural theology” (p. 104) and a ‘natural ethics” (p. 122), and 
in the examination of 7 14-25 (pp. 284 ff.; cf. esp. p. 292). Nygren’s conclusion 
that the last-named passage represents the “‘Christian’’ Paul’s experience of 


the dualism of ‘‘will’’ vs. ‘‘action,” of “intention”’ vs. ‘‘performance,” is too 
shallow, whether judged from the standpoint of psychology or of Paul’s use 
of his terms (flesh, mind, members, body); cf. p. 293. Nygren himself admits 
(p. 438) that “mind” and “action” are one and cannot be thus opposed as 
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descriptive of a true “Christian” experience. (Incidentally, his statement on 
pp. 437-440 is extremely good as a summary of Paul’s ethical teaching in 
Romans — better than much that went before on the subject!) 

This leads one finally to observe that, despite Nygren’s prolixity, in the 
end he does not adequately define such important terms as “righteousness,” 
“flesh,” “body,” ‘‘faith,” “in Christ.” Far too much space is devoted to say- 
ing what these terms do not mean and far too little as to what they do signify- 
To take but one example, it is not adequate to remark that “ ‘unrighteousness’ 
is not, for Paul, a moralistic concept. Its opposite is not human righteousness, 
man’s moral well-doing, but the righteousness of God” (p. 110), and much 
more to the same effect. For what is the “righteousness of God” but the Bib- 
lical term for the normative ‘‘moralistic concept” for man? Doubtless it is 
much more than that; but it is at least that. The moral concept is not to be 
defined by reference to anthropomorphic customary human action, as by both 
Greeks and Romans — granted. How then is it to be defined, but by the 
theomorphic righteous action of God, as with the prophets of Israel? Both 
“righteousness” and “unrighteousness,” then, instead of being emptied of 
all meaning whatever, are to be defined as ‘“‘moralistic concepts” which de- 
rive their true meaning by reference to the moral Person of God. 


Joun Wick BowMan 


Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, XII, 1947, edited by Anton Fridrichsen in behalf 
of the Uppsala Exegetical Society, and including as a supplement Symbolae 
Biblicae Upsalienses, 9: ‘‘Exegetische Probleme des zweiten Korintherbriefes,” 
by Rudolf Bultmann. Uppsala, 1947. Pp. 373+31. 


With its eighteen independent articles in Swedish, two in Norwegian, one 
in Danish, and a supplement in German, this annual amounts to a periodical. 
JBL does not review the contents of other periodicals, but an exception is 
made in this case because it is written in the Scandinavian languages. Only 
the briefest digest of each article can be given. 

Tomas Arvedson: ‘Jesus as a Mock King.” A comparative-religion study 
of the mocking of Jesus. From Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, and Roman 
parallels it is asserted that the motif of the mock king comes out of the sphere 
of ideas connected with the Oriental New Year's festival. Apparently the 
author is not contesting the historicity of the incident, but merely suggesting 
that the soldiers, far from being inventive in their mockery, were only follow- 
ing a pattern of familiar custom. 
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Aage Bentzen: “Can the Word ‘Messianic’ be Used of the Psalter’s Con- 
ceptions of the King?” The answer is a guarded yes, midway between Mo- 
winckel’s denial and Graham and May’s assertion. He attempts to show 
that the “divine king” and the ‘Son of Man” are not so unrelated as com- 
monly supposed. 

Ragnar Bring: ‘Reflections on the Interpretation of Gal 319f.” Does 
Paul intend to depreciate the Law in a semi-Gnostic sense by his mention 
of angels and a mediator in 19? No; on the contrary, Paul says it ad majorem 
gloriam legis, just as Acts 753 does. The Law itself is holy, righteous, and 
good; only its use as a means to salvation is evil. 

Lyder Brun: ‘“‘Rom 7 7-25 Once More.” A keenly-reasoned argument against 
the interpretation of Rom 7 in Nygren’s recent commentary on Romans 
(Nygren revives the Augustine-Luther view that Paul is here describing the 
predicament of Christian living). Brun contends — unanswerably, I believe — 
that the whole passage deals with pre-Christian life. 

Carl-Martin Edsman: ‘Old and New Typological Interpretation of the 
Old Testament.” A thoughtful weighing of the question whether the ‘‘typo- 
logical” interpretation found in some passages of the NT, in the exegesis of 
the ancient Church, in the folk-art of the Church, in Luther, and in some 
contemporary theologians has not still at least an equal place side by side 
with “historical” interpretation. The author defends, with some reservations, 
the medieval conception of the “four-fold” interpretation of Scripture. 

Ivan Engnell: ‘Prophecy and Tradition.” This is an apologia for Engnell’s 
view of the prophetic books as precipitates of tradition. It is prefaced by a 
useful review of the scientific interpretation of the prophets from Herder to 
the present, culminating, evidently, in Mowinckel’s work and the author’s 
own Gamla Testamentet. The article polemizes particularly against the whole 
school of literary or source-criticism with its “romantic” and “arbitrary’’ 
assumption of evolution in Hebrew religion in general, and in the prophets 
in particular. 

Anton Fridrichsen: ‘“Scholia in Novum Testamentum.” 1. Lk 2231. The 
“sifting” of the disciples is perhaps to be understood in keeping with Amos 9 9, 
where a coarse sieve is implied that would let the grain through and hold 
back the straw: Luke, too, may imply the difficult passage of the kernels (the 
disciples) through the narrow openings, a passage that would be impossible 
but for the possibility created by Jesus’ intercessory prayer. 2. Rom 117. 
The pair of prepositions ék—eis with repeated common object does not in- 
dicate an increase of faith, but is pleonastically rhetorical, yielding the mean- 
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ing: Gospel and righteousness have to do simply and solely with faith — “sola 
fide.” 3. I Pet 37. Wherein lies the “weakness” of the wife? In her physical 
disadvantage and her greater psychic sensitiveness? No, answers Fridrichsen 
— that is a Stoic idea — but in her greater susceptibility to Satan’s seduction 
— which is a Jewish-Christian idea (cf. I Tim 2 12-15 and perhaps I Cor 11 10). 
He would translate somewhat as follows: “Live with your wives according 
to the knowledge that woman is a very weak vessel (i. e., guard them care- 
fully from the many dangers to which they are known, from Scripture and 
our instruction, to be exposed) but (as if pév ... 5€ stood before the parti- 
ciples) bestowing honor upon them as joint heirs of grace ...” All emphasis, 
he believes, lies upon the absolute religious equality of husband and wife in 
spite of her public, social subordination. 

Gillis Gerleman: “‘Ezekiel’s Gog.’’ Gog is neither a historical people nor 
a historical person, but a symbolic figure of eschatological expectation. But 
where did Ezekiel get the name? From Num 247, the same passage from 
which the other names in Ezek 38 come — but from the LX X-Samar. text, 
which the author regards as the textus receptus before the Masoretes. 

Rafael Gyllenberg: ‘The Good Samaritan.”” The story is to be understood 
within its present frame, as Luke gives it. Jesus’ intention with the story is 
to explain how one becomes (yeyovévat, Lk 10 36) neighbor to another. 

Ivar Hylander: “‘Is There a Righteousness by Faith in the Old Testament?” 
Yes, especially in the prophets and the Psalms; but not in the completely 
Christian sense, which does not exist without the fulfilment of the promise 
in Jesus Christ. 

Aarre Lauha: ‘Some Marginal Notes on the Discussion Concerning the 
King-Ideology in the Old Testament.” This is a spirited protest against the 
tendency of the Uppsala “‘school” to regard the king-ideology as the universal 
key to OT problems — an interesting note to find in a work issuing from 
Uppsala, many of whose contributions are steeped in this ubiquitous ideology. 

Gésta Lindeskog: ‘“The Letter of Christ, II Cor 31-3.” The metaphor of 
the “letter” in these three verses cannot be considered as one consistent figure 
of speech; rather, it is a chain of changing associations released by the word 
“letter.” 

Olof Linton: ‘“‘A Contradiction and Its Fate, Gal 1 and 2; Acts 9 and 15.” 
According to the author we have not two versions of the “‘apostolic council,” 
but three, the third being the version held by the Galatians; it can be largely 
reconstructed from Paul’s polemic against it in Gal. This third version was 
related to that preserved in Acts; in other words, in spite of Paul’s personal 
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protest, the false version held by the Galatians continued to exist, and, some- 
what altered by tradition, was taken up into Acts. 

Sigmund Mowinckel: ‘‘Nathan’s Promise, II Sam 7.” A study in Uberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte. The author classifies this as a theological-etiological legend, 
arising not out of a historical kernel, but out of later speculations about why 
David built no temple. He believes it represents a stage of tradition lying 
somewhere between the really historical traditions of David and Chronicles’ 
legendary tradition of David the cult-organizer. 

H. S. Nyberg: “Korah’s Rebellion, Num 16 f.”” Another study in Uberlie- 
ferungsgeschichte and a strong protest against the extravagances of the school 
of literary criticism (but also, though incidentally, against applying the ‘‘king- 
ideology” to Moses — ‘‘a hypothesis,” he says, ‘“‘highly conjectural in itself, 
which has been ridden to death’’). Analysis of Num 16 and 17 leads to the 
conclusion that the distinct but related rebellions of Korah (religious) and 
of Dathan and Abiram (political) had already circulated together in tradition 
and do not bear witness to two “‘sources”’ artificially combined by the “author.” 
Hence the tradition of Korah’s rebellion and of Aaron’s priesthood is not post- 
exilic (against the Wellhausen school) but is ‘‘a very early stratum of Israel’s 
religious traditions.” 

Anders Nygren: “Christ the Mercy Seat.”’ Should hilasterion in Rom 3 25 
be considered concrete (mercy seat) — as it clearly must in Heb 9 5 — or ab- 
stract (propitiation, expiation, means of obtaining mercy)? Nygren decides 
firmly for the former, considering that Paul intends to say that God trans- 
ferred the functions of the mercy seat to Christ: it was the place where God 
revealed himself and the place where atonement, or reconciliation, occurred. 

Ernst Percy: ‘‘The Parable Theory in Mk 411f. and the Composition of 
Mk 41-34.” This is an original and credible solution of the problem of Mk 4. 
The allegorical interpretation of the parable of the sower is secondary to the 
parable itself and cannot be attributed to Jesus; but the parable and its inter- 
pretation were already combined in the tradition before ‘‘Mark” (or a pred- 
ecessor) composed the tertiary theory in 10-12. Furthermore, the fact that 
the tradition had found an interpretation necessary was the occasion for that 
theory: the parable must have been a riddle without it. The ‘center of grav- 
ity”’ in this parable theory is not that the parables were hidden from the 
understanding of outsiders, but is in the other half: that their meaning was 
revealed to the disciples (for the evangelist =the Church). Percy regards 
10-12 as the kernel of 4 1-34 as it now stands. 

Bo Reicke: ‘Micah 7 as a Messianic Text.’’ A genuine Uppsala-school 
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(“‘king-ideology’”’) study of Mic 7. Beginning with Gunkel’s conception of 
7 7-20 as a liturgy of some (unidentified) festival of mourning, Reicke extends 
the liturgy backward to include the entire chapter and proceeds to identify 
the festival: it is no other than the Israelitic New Year celebration after the 
autumn harvest. The ‘central figure” of the chapter (“I”) is the king (or 
his cultic substitute), who embodies and personifies the people. Though this 
is the liturgy of an annually recurring festival, it nevertheless contains es- 
chatological motifs — and “the king” is ultimately the Messiah-King. Hence, 
Reicke concludes, Mt 1035 and Lk 1253 are quite right in quoting it as a 
Messianic text; he sees no good reason to question that Jesus himself had 
quoted it in this sense. 

Gunnar Rudberg: ‘Concerning Codex Cantabrigiensis.” Rudberg con- 
siders the “riddle of Codex D” still unsolved. Particularly the additional 
material in D deserves attention because it is of a type not at all common 
in ancient MSS — not glosses, but new factual material. Referring to his 
own work (1915) on the abbreviations of the nomina sacra and their primitive 
character in Acts (D), he calls for an unprejudiced reconsideration of Codex 
D as a whole, especially of its own linguistic peculiarities. 

Erik Sjéberg: “Though Your Sins Be as Scarlet ...”’ Is the clause that 
follows to be regarded as a promise of forgiveness (as in the traditional Jew- 
ish and Christian interpretation) or as an ironical question (the frequent 
“learned” interpretation since Michaelis, 1779, and in many modern com- 
mentaries and translations)? Sjéberg answers that there is no good reason 
to question the traditional interpretation; it can be reconciled with Isaiah’s 
message in general, and Is 1 18a is to be translated: ‘“‘Come, let us enter into 
right relations with each other.” 

Albert Wifstrand: “‘A Problem of Word-Order in the New Testament.” 
Why is it that 80 to 90% of the enclitic pronominal forms in the Gospels 
immediately follow the noun or verb to which they are grammatically re- 
lated, whereas in “literary” Greek they preponderantly precede or are sep- 
arated by intervening words? Particularly, is this difference due to Semitic 
influence? By what appears to be a very exact analysis of a vast amount of 
literature from Plato to modern Greek and from papyrus letters to philosophic 
treatises, the author arrives at the conclusion that everyday Greek since Hel- 
lenistic times has shown an ever-increasing tendency to. place enclitic pro- 
nouns as the Gospels do, while literary Greek has had marked preference for 
the other possible orders. This is one more detail of proof that the Gospels 
are written in the everyday language of the people. 
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The supplement, ‘“‘Exegetical Problems of II Cor.,’’ by Rudolf Bultmann. 
1. II Cor 51-5. This is a polemical digression apropos of dda (418), which 
Paul aims at gnosticizing Christians in Corinth who mistakenly think that 
the goal of Christian longing is to be unclothed, found naked. But what does 
the ‘destruction of the earthly tent’’ (1) mean — death? or the ‘“‘change” 
(I Cor 15 51) at the parousia and resurrection? Bultmann answers: for Paul’s 
gnosticizing opponents, the former; for Paul himself, the latter — though of 
course the hope of the resurrection-garment at the parousia exists also for 
those who die before the parousia. (Bultmann decides flatly in favor of the 
reading éxdvodyevor in 3.) 2. “The Progress of Thought in 5 11— 6 10” —a 
discussion too full of details for treatment in this brief review; it must be 
read in toto. (An important footnote (p. 14) gives Bultmann’s critical analysis 
of II Cor: 2 14— 613, 7 2-14, and chs. 10-13 belong to one letter, the so-called 
intermediate letter; 1 1— 2 13 and 7 5-16 constitute the letter written after Titus’ 
return. He leaves chs. 8-9 with a question-mark, but declares that they can- 
not have originally belonged together.) 3. “II Cor 10-13." Who are the 
competitors against whom Paul contends in these chapters? Not delegates 
of the Jerusalem church with the authority of the apostles behind them, an- 
swers Bultmann (against Kasemann, ZNW, 41, 1942), but Jewish-Christians 
of a Hellenistic-Gnostic type. And the “‘superiative apostles” of 115 and 
12 11 are not the Jerusalem apostles, nor are they distinct from the interlopers 
at Corinth (Kasemann); they are identical with the interlopers. 4. “II Cor 
12 21." The y7)-clause of 21, like those of 20, is dependent upon “I fear’’ (20) 
and must have a parallel meaning. But what Paul fears in 20 is clearly that 
he may have to take severe action when he comes. Only, how could that be 
a “humiliation” (20) for Paul? Would it not rather be a proof of Christ’s 
power working through Paul? Bultmann proposes to cut the knot with a 
conjectural emendation (a rare measure with Bultmann!): read pou ov 7Ta- 
mewwon. With this emendation, what Paul fears is that God may not (this 
time) make him humble before the congregation, but stern instead — but 
he would like to be able to be mild for the sake of the all-important upbuilding 
(19) of the congregation. 

The whole annual is dedicated to Johannes Lindblom, professor in Lund, 
on his sixty-fifth birthday and retirement. Appropriately a bibliography of 
his many writings is included in the voiume. 


KENDRICK GROBEL 
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Coniectanea Neotestamentica edenda curaverunt Anton Fridrichsen et Harald 
Riesenfeld. X11. Gunnar Rudberg: Zu den Partizipien im neuen Testament; 
Apokalypse und Enneade. A.-J. Festugiére: Coniectanea. Harald Riesenfeld: 
Note Supplementaire sur I Cor. XIII. Anton Fridrichsen: Aus Glauben zu 
Glauben, Rém. 1, 17. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 54. 3 kr. XIII. 
H. S. Nyberg: Zum grammatischen Verstandnis von Matth. 12, 44f. Harald 
Riesenfeld: Zum Partizip Matth. 24, 41. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1949. Pp. 
16. 1:50 kr. 


The Coniectanea Neotestamentica series continues to provide us with in- 
formative special studies by Scandinavian scholars. The most important 
in these two volumes is Rudberg’s thorough summary of the New Testament 
use of asyndeton (or pseudo-asyndeton) circumstantial participles, with illus- 
trative parallels from kote literature. This feature of Greek hypotaxis is 
inadequately treated in the grammars. Rudberg finds the usage especially 
in literary narrative writing and official documents, most often with verbs 
of saying and thinking. In the New Testament it is more congenial to Mark 
than to the other Gospels, least frequent in John. It increases in frequency 
in the later chapters of Acts. It is comparatively rare in the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse. Paul displays a special type of attributive, participial asyn- 
deton in his epistolary ingressions. No real examples occur in the Johannine 
letters or in James. Hebrews is closer to the Synoptics, the Catholics closer 
to Paul. Aside from II and III Maccabees the phenomenon is rare in the 
Septuagint, even in the historical books. The conclusions regarding koine 
usage are based on a wide sampling in such authors as Polybius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Herodotus, Thucydides, etc. The data will be found of value in tex- 
tual criticism, in the evaluation of the literary style of New Testament writers, 


and in interpretation. The present treatment, however, draws no conclusions 


in these areas. 

In volume XII, also, Rudberg draws a parallel to Rev 21-22 from Porphyry’s 
Enneade, illustrative of a negative manner of characterizing the eternal, super- 
historical, etc., which is commonly found both in Hellenistic and Oriental 
descriptions. Festugiére contributes some textual notes and conjectures on 
Hellenistic texts. Riesenfeld plausibly suggests that Paul’s reference to brasses 
and cymbals in I Cor 13 contains an allusion to mystery cult processions, 
though Jewish practices may also be in mind (e. g., Psalm 1055 in the Septu- 
agint). Fridrichsen in a note on Rom 117 cites Biblical and extra-Biblical 
parallels for the view that the phrase “from faith to faith” is primarily a 
“rhetorical-pleonastic”’ expression. 
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In Volume XIII Nyberg shows that the meaning of Matt 12 44-45 may be 
improved by taking the two statements xai éA@dv xrX., and TéTe ‘ropeberat 
xT. as an instance of parataxis in which the first statement represents the 
protasis of a conditional sentence. The construction is demonstrated to be 
common in both Greek (especially diatribe) and Semitic, especially Aramaic, 
style. While a Semiticism may be postulated here, Nyberg thinks that we 
actually have a convergence of Greek and Aramaic idiom. Riesenfeld com- 
ments on one of Nyberg’s examples (Matt 2441), where the construction of 
the participle in the second statement is illustrated from other Greek sources 
and shown to be an example of an ad sensum general to particular usage, and 


the question is raised whether such usages should not simply be construed 
as nominative absolutes. In this instance, however, I should think that the 
verb égovrat might easily be supplied from the preceding statement. It is 
actually so supplied in the Lucan parallel (Lk 17 35). 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Le langage et L’Evangile, by Goro Mayeda. Genéve: Labor et Fides, 1948. 
Pp. 176. 5 Swiss francs. 


Goro Mayeda, privat-docent of the University of Geneva, is of Japanese 
descent. His own experience with many languages played a part in directing 
his interest to Biblical problems of communication. He has also been greatly 
stimulated by the world-wide interest in semeiotics and semantics. His pur- 
pose in this particular study is limited to an attempt to determine what value 
the early Christians attributed to their system of communication. 

The New Testament gives abundant evidence that the symbolism of the 
early Christians was much influenced by the Old Testament. The Old Tes- 
tament itself reflects the lives of men who found communication to be a prob- 
lem of major importance. The story of the Tower of Babel belongs to the 
earliest stratum of the Pentateuch and shows evidence of oral transmission 
from a still more primitive period. This story arose in Mesopotamia as the 
result of problems of human communication and was transmitted because 
it was meaningful to men who found the diversity of languages in Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine to be extremely burdensome. Mayeda continues with 
a survey of evidence which indicates that the Israelites at every period 
of their history suffered from the diversity of languages spoken in their 
midst. 
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The early Christians faced complex problems of communication. In elab- 
oration of this point Mayeda devotes about one-sxith of his book to a discus- 
sion of the use of Aramaic, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin in: Palestine during 
the first century A. D. The Christians thus confronted extreme linguistic 
complexity first in Palestine and then in a more accentuated form in the Med- 
iterranean world at large, but they did not, like the ancient Israelites, view 
the diversity of languages as a punishment of God. As a matter of fact the 
communication problem was distinctly secondary. Their message was so 
important to them that they were not primarily concerned with the language 
which expressed it. Consequently, though the message had been given by 
Jesus in Aramaic, the Greek could be used for its transmission in the Med- 
iterranean world. 

The thesis which is supported in the remainder of the book has already 
been implied and may be explicitly stated as follows: The early Christians 
placed a maximum of emphasis on the message they were communicating 
and gave minimum concern to the means. Mayeda insists on the historicity 
of the account of Pentecost and argues at some length that the apostles en- 
gaged neither in glossolalia nor xenoglossia but addressed the multitude in 
Greek. A telling example of Paul’s position is found in I Cor 12-14. Much 
emphasis is placed on Paul’s negative attitude toward glossolalia and his 
preference for prophecy, which among the early Christians involved confession 
of the faith under divine inspiration. A more comprehensive example of Ma- 
yeda’s support of his thesis is the chapter in which he discusses the relationship 
of the word and the Spirit. God through the Spirit inspires utterance. This 
word or these words are without value except insofar as they are words “‘of 
God.’”’ In semantic terminology, God working through the Spirit in the lives 
of the early Christians was the referent. The word or words merely symbol- 
ized the experience. Another chapter is devoted to the exposition of the view 
that in Paul’s writings particularly there is a subordination of wisdom, which 
had had more importance in Judaism and Hellenism and which Mayeda be- 
lieves has been over-emphasized in various epochs of the development of 
Christian theology. 

Mayeda writes in an extremely interesting way in spite of his understand- 
able lack of a brilliant French style. His methodology, which he recognizes 
has been used extensively already in Biblical studies, is very fruitful. In the 
preface he expresses the hope that his book may serve to stimulate interest 
in a field which he is convinced offers rich possibilities for further research. 
His purpose is realized in that his treatment of controversial matters offers 
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a constant challenge to the reader further to clarify and formulate his own 
positions witk reference to the issues at stake. To cite but one example, the 
reviewer is convinced that a more complete and objective study would show 
a considerable amount of what the semanticists call word magic in the New 
Testament and furthermore that on occasion the Old Testament writers 
distinguished as sharply between referent and symbol as did the early 
Christians. 


EUGENE S. TANNER 


The Church's Ministry, by T. W. Manson. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1948. Pp. 114. $2.00. 


Four lectures by the Rylands Professor of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester on ‘The Church,” ‘The Apostolate,” ‘‘The 
Settled Ministry,” and ‘‘Nonepiscopal Ministries’ are presented herewith 
to an American public and are commended to their readers in a preface by 
Henry Sloane Coffin. Manson presents the “evangelical” view of the Church 
and the ministry as opposed to the ‘‘catholic” view, particularly as that view 
is set forth in The Apostolic Ministry, Anglo-Catholic essays edited by the 
Bishop of Oxford and published in 1946. While the lectures were polemical 
in origin, they are issued in print with the hope that they ‘‘may do something 
to make Christian people of all denominations more keenly aware of their 
real unity in the Body of Christ.”” The author is convinced that a united 
Church cannot be realized if the episcopal communions insist on the mass 


submission of nonepiscopal communions to the episcopate. He challenges 
the Anglo-Catholic doctrine that the ‘‘catholic” view of the ministry alone 
is apostolic, and maintains that the mutual recognition of ministries and 


the free access of the members of any Christian communion to the Lord’s 
Table in any church of any Christian communion are necessary “‘next steps” 
if there is to be any real progress towards reunion. 

Manson’s main contentions are that the Church is a ‘continuation of the 
Messianic ministry of Jesus;’”’ that the one ‘essential ministry” is the per- 
petual ministry of the risen Lord; that all other ministries are derivative, 
dependent, and functional; that the call of Christ and the gift of his Spirit 
are the things that validate any ministry; and that the task of those who care 
about ‘“‘reunion”’ is to realize more deeply and express more perfectly a unity 
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that already exists in the Church as the Body of Christ, a unity that exists 
by the will of Christ and that both transcends and defies all divisions. 

It is strange that at this late date it is still necessary for a New Testament 
scholar to demonstrate that there was no rigid uniformity of worship or organ- 
ization in the Church before the middle of the second century and that even 
in fundamental matters there was variety of expression. If some ecclesiastics 
have not listened to B. H. Streeter on these matters, is it too much to hope 
that they will be persuaded by T. W. Manson? 


S. MacLean GitMourR 


L'Hermétisme. By A.-J. Festugiére. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 58. 


Pére Festugiére’s lectures on the Hermetic gnosis, published as the Bulletin 
of the Royal Society of Letters of Lund, 1947-1948, I, would serve well as 
an{introduction to the edition of the Hermetica prepared by himself and Pro- 
fessor A. D. Nock of Harvard. Festugiére begins with a good summary of 
the writings which bear the name of Hermes Trismegistus: the “popular” 
treatises dealing with astrology, alchemy, magic and occult science, the oldest 
of which (Liber Hermetis) may go back to the third century B. C.; and the 
“savant” or philosophical-theological works (Corpus Hermeticum, Asclepius, 
and fragments in Stobaeus), most of which he assigns to the second and third 
centuries A.D. He then enters upon a general discussion of the Hermetic 
movement, and analyzes fully the Hermetic doctrine of salvation. The last, 
and perhaps most interesting part of the book, contrasts Hermetic salvation 
with classical Greek philosophy and Christianity. 

The term “Hermetism” might be used in any of three ways (p. 11): (a) if 
it denotes a somewhat coherent doctrine, it is to be found only in Tractates 
I, IV, VII, and XIII of the Corpus; (6) if by Hermetism we mean a certain 
attitude of piety, it includes practically all of the “savant” works; but (¢) all 
of the literature under discussion is Hermetic in that it is revealed literature, 
and revealed by Hermes Trismegistus. 

One common trait runs through all this material; it is anti-rational. The 
pseudo-scientific works desert the rational methods of Greek science and seek 
a short-cut to knowledge by revelation and occultism. The theosophical works 
turn away from rational to revealed theology, partly out of a distaste for the 
speculative methods of the philosophical schools, which had led to scepticism; 
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partly from a more vivid sense of the divine transcendence; and above all 
because of a deeply pessimistic view of life. Festugiére finds the psychological 
background of the latter in the malaise of the second and third centuries, 
when men were lost in the crowds of the Graeco-Roman cities and sought 
peace of mind, solitude, and flight from the world. Apuleius’ romance is one 
expression of the same sentiment (pp. 40-43). 

The Hermetic religion, as he and Nock have previously said, was not a 
church or a single confraternity. It had no ceremonies, mysteries, sacraments, 
ordinations, or clergy; it was a method of self-culture propagated by literature. 
But its writers do not agree even on a fundamental dogma about the nature 
of the world. Tractates V, VIII, and IX reflect the great tradition of Greek 
philosophy in finding God through the world, while in I, IV, VI, VII, and 
XIII (which are, if we may say so, more characteristically ‘‘(Hermetic”) the 
world is not the work of God. 

This last point marks the fundamental difference between the Hermetics 
and classical philosophy. The Greek sage, says Festugiére, looked at the 
goodness of the world as a whole, and was able to endure such evil as he him- 
self suffered, not reckoning that the evil was universal; the gnostic, touched 
by the “failure of nerve” of his own time, looked only at his own condition 
and interpreted the world as a whole in the light of this (p. 46). 

At the heart of both Hermetic gnosis and Christianity was a drama of sal- 
vation. The Hermetic drama is in no way derived from the Christian story; 
it is an independent pagan gnostic system. In it the spiritual soul, which has 
been vanquished by matter, finally liberates itself; the Supreme God has no 
place in this transaction. In the Christian drama, the human soul and God 
are the protagonists, and the original fault is not a progressive fall into matter 
but a breach of friendship between man and God. In this scheme of redemp- 
tion, matter is indifferent and the initiative in salvation has to be taken by 
God (pp. 54-58). Festugiére rightly points out that the resemblances between 
gnosis and Christianity have often been emphasized to the neglect of this 
fundamental difference. It remains to be said that writings like the Fourth 
Gospel speak to the spiritual condition of those who sought the Hermetic 
way of salvation, and express the Christian faith in language that a Hermetic 
devotee would immediately understand. 


SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 
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Pseudo-Philo’s Liber Antiquitatum Biblicarum, by Guido Kisch (Publications 
in Mediaeval Studies, the University of Notre Dame, No. 10). Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1949. Pp. vi+277 and 9 plates. $4.00. 


Toward the end of the first century A. D. a Jewish scholar, presumably 
a Palestinian, wrote in Hebrew a survey of biblical history from Adam to 
(at least) David. It has been conjectured that the work originally extended 
to the end of the monarchy, but the extant Latin text goes only as far as the 
death of Saul. This work, which, like other products of rabbinic Haggadah, 
contains a good many amplifications of the biblical text in spite of its con- 
densed character, was translated into Greek by a conscientious Christian 
scholar in the second or third century, and this version (surprisingly lacking 
Christian retouches) was in turn translated into Latin around 400 A. D. This 
Latin translation (which is, unfortunately, the only descendant of the He- 
brew original) bears a close resemblance in style and vocabulary to the Old 
Latin translation of Philo’s Quzxstiones, and it may be this resemblance which 
is responsible for the fact that since the late Middle Ages this rabbinic work 
has been attributed to Philo Judaeus under the title of Liber Antiquitatum 
Biblicarum. 

In 1527 Johannes Sichardus of Basle published the first printed edition of 
Pseudo-Philo, based on two MSS, one from Fulda and written in the elev- 
enth century (it is now in Cassel), the other from Lorsch and of about the 
same date (its present location is unknown). Sichardus’ editio princeps 
and its sixteenth century reprints were occasionally referred to by humanists 
of that period, but the work was pretty well ignored by biblical scholars of 

_ the following three centuries until Leopold Cohn, the eminent Philonist, called 
attention to its importance in the 1890’s. Cohn demonstrated that the Latin 
text was based on an early Greek rendering of a Hebrew original composed 
soon after the destruction of the temple of Jerusalem. He also pointed out 
its resemblances to rabbinic works of haggadic midrash. 

The first modern translation, into English, was made by M. R. James in 
a volume published by the SPCK in 1917 with an informative introduction 
and a useful appendix on variant readings. Most of the scholars of the present 
generation have had to depend upon James’ book for their knowledge of 
Pseudo-Philo, since the only Latin text, that of the editio princeps, has been 
generally inaccessible (there are only about half a dozen copies, including 
reprints, in this country, and some of these are in private hands). 

Shortly before World War II the well-known Philo collector and bibliog- 
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rapher, Mr. Howard L. Goodhart, acquired two fine MSS of the Antiquities; 
one of them, written in the eleventh century, was purchased from the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Admont (in Styria, Austria); the other, written in the 
fifteenth century, came from the Benedictine monastery of Melk (on the 
Danube in Lower Austria). These two MSS were carefully studied, at Mr. 
Goodhart’s invitation, by Professor Guido Kisch of the Jewish Institute of 
Religion, whose long experience with medieval MSS and expert knowledge 
of Latin palaeography, acquired in the course of many years of research in 
medieval German law, fitted him admirably for the task of preparing a new 
edition of the Latin text. 

We have before us what Dr. Kisch modestly calls a Schulausgabe, but this 
designation does not do full justice to the scholarly value of the edition. In 
the first place he has taken as his exemplar the Admont MS, which, as he 
has convincingly shown, is superior on the whole to the editio princeps and 
to all other MSS. In the second place, he has noted the variant readings in 
the editio princeps and six other MSS, including the Melk MS. In the third 
place, he has provided a long Introduction dealing with the history of Pseudo- 
Philo research, the transmission of the text, and other useful information. 

Obviously this new critical edition will be of the greatest help to students 
of Intertestamental Literature as well as to Biblical text-critics —to the 
latter because of the Latin Pseudo-Philo’s variants from the Vulgate. Dr. 
Kisch’s edition will also serve as a convenient starting-point for those scholars 


interested in the reconstruction of the lost Hebrew original and in continuing 
the work (begun by Azariah dei Rossi in the 16th century and pursued by 
Louis Ginzberg in his Legends of the Jews) of comparing the haggadic ampli- 
fications in Pseudo-Philo with those found in rabbinic literature. For his 


industrious and skilful research Dr. Kisch deserves the gratitude of all stu- 
dents of Biblical literature. 
RaLrH Marcus 





BOOK NOTICES 


“Herr, tue meine Lippen auf,” Eine Predigthilfe, Band 3, Die neuen Evangelien, 
edited by Georg Eichholz. Wuppertal: Evangelischer Verlag, 1947. Pp. 
xi+351. 


This is the third volume in a series of sermon helps consisting of interpre- 
tive essays on the passages of Scripture selected for public reading and preach- 
ing in the German churches. This volume deals with the gospel selections in 
the so-called new lectionary which was adopted by the general church con- 
ference held at Eisenach in 1896. It gains in variety, depth, and usefulness 
by drawing on the insights and wisdom of fifteen contributors. For the most 
part they represent a younger generation and include teachers in the depart- 
ments of New Testament and practical and systematic theology, as well as 
some active preachers and pastors. 


In the words of the preface: ‘“We have opened the commentaries and have 
sought to draw together the sum of the exegetical work on the texts . . . Con- 
sidering the book shortage it has been our intention to be generous with quota- 
tions.”” Most of the contributors have managed to stay between “the exegesis 
of the text and the sermon in the pulpit.” There is concern to discover what 
the text says, as it stands, not what it ought to say or whether it should be 


discounted in the light of the latest critical knowledge. 

Four names head the list in frequency of citation. They are Luther and 
Calvin, Bultmann and Adolf Schlatter. The names of the great New Testa- 
ment men of the nineteenth and early twentieth century are almost com- 
pletely missing. 


Norman M. MacLeop, Jr. 


Jesus, by Martin Dibelius. Translated by Charles B. Hedrick and Frederick 
C. Grant. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1949. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


The original German edition of this volume, published in the Sammlung 
Géschen, was reviewed by Ernest Cadman Colwell in this JournaL, LVIII 
(1939), 287-8. The present English translation was begun by the late Pro- 
fessor Hedrick and brought to completion by Professor Grant, who received 
from Dibelius the changes and additions for the second edition and brought 
the bibliography up to date. 

J. Pamir Hyatt 
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Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia: New Testament, by John E. Steinmueller and 
Kathryn Sullivan. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 1950. Pp. 702; 6 maps. $9.75. 


This volume has been prepared to meet the needs of priests and educated 
laity. Its articles therefore are not marked by detailed technical and critical 
points. They do not give modern bibliography; there is a twenty-page classi- 
fied bibliography at the end of the book, with non-Catholic scholars marked 
in each case by an asterisk. The articles present the essential Biblical, his- 
torical, archaeological, and literary data for such a reference tool. Whenever 
a Roman Catholic doctrine is involved, careful and more detailed treatment 
occurs. Examples are the articles on the Church (the Apostles and the Pope 
infallible in their teaching office), Inspiration (verbal inspiration and absolute 
inerrancy), and Kingdom (the Church of Christ is the Kingdom). The maps 
are in general useful, although I note that Bethsaida Julias is wrongly put 
at et-Tell and ‘‘Manasseh’s Wall” follows the present north wall of Jerusalem 
for almost all of its western half. 

For non-Catholic scholars this book may serve well as a reference book 
on Roman Catholic views, but for technical study of the New Testament 
writings, Steinmueller himself has provided an excellent tool, with valuable 
bibliographies, in his three-volume Companion to Scripture Studies, of which 


the first volume gives general introduction and the third deals specifically 
with the New Testament books. 


F. V. F. 


A Remapping of the Bible World. Edited by Herbert G. May and Chester C. 
McCown. Cartographer: Jerome S. Kates. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1949. 44 Plates. $1.00. 


The publishers announce that this collection of maps is part of a larger 
project, which will include colored maps. The plates here published are in 
black and white, and measure 4144 by 744 inches. Each map presents the 
geographical data to assist in the study of one Biblical period or book or group 
of chapters or books; for example, there is a map on Acts 1-12, one on the 
travels of Paul in Acts, and one on the letters of Paul. On many of the plates, 
inserts are effectively used to give data which cannot be placed on the basic 
map. May does the editorial work for the OT maps, while McCown’s work 
covers the NT, two maps of Jerusalem, and a map of the Maccabean period. 
This is a useful study tool, competently prepared. 

F. V.F. 
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Aspects of Social Life in Antioch in the Hellenistic-Roman Period, by George 
Haddad. New York: Hafner Publishing Company, 1949. Pp. 196. §2.50. 


This extensively documented doctoral dissertation seeks to defend Antioch 
in Syria from familiar charges that its people were fickle, rebellious, and gen- 
erally unreliable. It lays much of the blame for disturbances in Antioch on 
the political intrigues of the rulers, whose numerous plots and civil wars can- 
not be blamed on the common citizens. 

F. V. F. 


Understanding the New Testament, by Ian W. Fraser. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946 (?). Pp. 160. $1.75. 


“A direct account of how and why it was written.’”’ Prepared for lay use 
in the Church. Suitable for that; elementary. 


F. V. F. 


Was Peter a Pope? by Julius R. Mantey. Chicago: Moody Press, 1949. Pp. 
63. 50 cents. 


Matt 16 18 means: ‘‘Thou (Peter) art a stone and upon this mass of stones 
or rocks (i.e., all the apostles and disciples) I will build my Church.” The 
promise of the keys refers to the office of teaching, which cannot found a sac- 
erdotal system. The perfect tense in John 2023 and Matt 1619; 18 18 is to 
be taken literally; this repeats the argument of Mantey in JBL, LVIII (1939), 
243 ff.; he now sums up and supports a recent doctoral dissertation written 
by W. T. Dayton under Mantey’s direction. 

F. V. F. 


Contemporary Thinking About Paul: An Anthology, compiled by Thomas S. 
Kepler. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. Pp. 442. $4.00. 


Selections from 55 writers of the last two generations are classified under 
the headings: The Religious Atmosphere of Paul’s World; Biographical Data: 
The Man and His Experience; The Letters of Paul; Insights Into Pauline 
Theology; and Modern Evaluations of Paul. There are sixteen pages of bio- 
graphical data on the modern authors included. The book will be useful to 
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students and teachers for reading and reference. The omissions which I felt 
most keenly were James S. Stewart, A Man in Christ, and P. N. Harrison, 
The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles. 

F. V. F. 


Die Thessalonicherbriefe, die Gefangenschaftbriefe, und die Pastoralbriefe, iiber- 
setzt und erklart von Karl Staab and Josef Freundorfer. Regensburg: Verlag 
Friedrich Pustet, 1950. Pp. 264. Paper, 7.80 DM; bound, 9.80 DM. 


Another volume in the able Roman Catholic commentary series entitled 
the Regensburger Neues Testament. Pauline authorship of all these letters is 
defended. Ephesians, it is proposed, was sent to Laodicea. No great partici- 
pation by a helper of Paul is needed to account for the language of the Pas- 
torals; their language is essentially Pauline. 


F. V. F. 


Arnobius of Sicca: The Case Against the Pagans, translated and annotated by 
George E. McCracken. Westminster, Maryland: Newman Press, 1949. 2 vols. 
Pp. 659. $3.50 and $3.25. 


We have here volumes 7 and 8 of Ancient Christian Writers. The transla- 
tion is competently done and is accompanied by valuable introduction and 
commentary. Curiously enough, Arnobius makes practically no use of the 
Scriptures. 

F. V. F. 


The Bibliography and Biography of Shirley Jackson Case, by Louis B. Jennings. 
Privately printed at the University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. 39. 


A short biography of this noted American scholar, who died in 1947; also 
a useful record of the books and articles he wrote, the translations he pub- 
lished, and the books and journals he edited. Professor H. R. Willoughby 
writes the introduction. 
F. V. F. 





TWO NOTICES 
A NEw GreeK-ENGLIsH LEXICON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The last unabridged Greek-English dictionary of the New Testament was 
J. H. Thayer’s work, published in 1886, with a corrected edition in 1889, and 
often republished. In its day, this was an excellent work. Much of it, how- 
ever, has been rendered obsolete by the many developments in New Testa- 
ment study since that time. Several smaller New Testament dictionaries 
are available which pay some attention to the newer data, but it has long 
been an axiom of New Testament schoiars that a new unabridged lexicon 
was vitally necessary. 

The University of Chicago Press has for some time been giving serious con- 
sideration to the publication of such a dictionary. Independently of their 
efforts, the Lutheran Academy for Scholarship, of the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod had advocated preparation of a translation into English of 
Walter Bauer’s excellent German lexicon of New Testament Greek (third 
edition, 1937). In 1949 the necessary funds were put at its disposal by the 
church body mentioned. Happily, these two enterprises were merged when 
the Press and the Church entered into a contract November = , 1949, to 
produce an unabridged lexicon of the Greek New Testament for English- 
speaking students. The new dictionary, based on the fourth edition (revised) 
of Bauer’s lexicon to appear soon, will be ready in about four years’ time. 

The editors of this work are Dr. William Arndt, professor of New Testa- 
ment at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and Dr. F. W. Gingrich, now on leave 
of absence from Albright College, Reading, Pa. Dr. M. M. Mathews, who is 
the editor of the Dictionary Department of the Press, is advising them on 


lexicographical procedure. Dr. Arndt is working in St. Louis (Concordia Sem- 


nary, 801 De-Mun Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri) and Dr. Gingrich is at the 
University of Chicago Press (5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois). They 
invite suggestions as to form and content of the dictionary from all interested 
persons. 

F. W. GINGRICH 
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Horeb, Vol. X, 1948, 368 pages. $3.00 


Horeb is a scholarly periodical in Hebrew, now in its eleventh year, ‘‘De- 
voted to Research in Jewish History and Literature,” and published by the 
Teachers Institute of Yeshivah University in New York City. Dr. Pinchos 
Churgin is Dean of the Institute and Editor of Horeb. Most of the articles 
in this number will concern primarily students of the various aspects of Ju- 
daism after the period of the Second Jewish Commonwealth. The readers 
of our Journal will find of interest the article on pp. 77-104 by Dr. Joseph S. 
Noble on “The Syriac Version of Chronicles” (x7 ‘1375 *non oanAz). (A 
second article on this subject is to appear elsewhere.) Notes by Dr. Salomon 
Speier of Ziirich on several biblical passages as interpreted by Rashi and 
others (pp. 319-330), and a review of Wolfson’s two-volume work on Philo 
by Dr. Gershon Churgin. A useful Index to all ten volumes of Horeb that 
have appeared to date, compiled by Dr. Noble, occupies pp. 359-68. 


Harry M. Or.LINSKy 
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